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РКЕРАСЕ 


The present publication arises from the Third Не- 
gional Conference of Ministers of Education and 
Those Responsible for Economic Planning іп Asia, 
convened by Unesco inco-operation with the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, at Singapore from 31 May to 7 June 1971. 

Meeting at the beginning of the Second Develop- 
ment Decade, the Conference reviewed the progress 
of education in the preceding decade and studied 
the perspectives of future development. It saw ear- 
lier development as giving way toa new phase which 
willbe dominated by the need to reform and reorient 
education inorder to respond tothe quickening pace 
of change. 

The Conference adopted a resolution asking 
Unesco to publish the documentation of the Con- 
ference for wider circulation, and the present pub- 
lication is the outcome of that request. It draws its 
material from the debates and the working papers 
presented to the Conference. 

Following the earlier Regional Conferences 
which prepared the Karachi Plan for free апа com- 
pulsory primary education in Asia(Karachi, 1959- 
1960), and the Asian Model of Educational Develop- 
ment (Bangkok, 1965), the Third Regional Conference 
at Singapore mainly considered problems of educa- 
tion in the developing countries of Asia which are 
participating inthe KarachiPlan, Hence,the terms 
"Asian region", "countries of the region" and 
"region" refer to the Member States which, at the 


time when the Conference was held, were partici- 
pating inthe Karachi Plan and the Asian Model, (1) 
For the same reason, statistical data presented to 
the Conference have been retained without any at- 
tempt to cover the years after 1968, so longasthe 
conclusions drawn from the data remain valid in 
the light of subsequent information, 

The designations employed, like the presenta- 
tion of the material, do not imply the expression of 
any opinion whatsoever on the part of the Unesco 
Secretariat concerningthe legalstatus of any coun- 
{гу or territory, or of its authorities, or concern- 
ingthe delimitations ofthe frontiers of any country 
or territory. 

Тһе finalreport ofthe Third Regional Confer- 
ence has already appeared. The present publication, 
reaching out to a wider circle of interested readers, 
will, it is hoped, help to convey the concerns 
of education policy-makers in Asia and the pro- 
grammes and priorities that they envisage for 
the growth and development of education in the region. 


(1) Afghanistan, Burma, Republic of China, India, 


Indonesia, Iran, Republic of Korea, Khmer 
Republic, Laos, Malaysia, Mongolia, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, Sri Lanka, 
Thailand, and Republic of Viet-Nam. 
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INTRODUCTION 


PERSPECTIVES OF CHANGE 


1. A survey of education in Asia during the 
last two or three decades reveals a dynamic and 
varied pattern of small education systems, limited 
in their purpose and scope, growing into major na- 
tional endeavours; of new opportunities being crea- 
ted where few existed before. This accelerated 
rate of growth, however, has also defined a wide 
range of problems which the developing countries 
in the region have in common, In these problems, 
the expansion and the qualitative transformation of 
education are intrinsically linked. 

2. The evolution of education systems is 
moulded by a variety of pressures - the economic 
needs of society, social and cultural aspirations, 
and forces that have their origin in the education 
system itself. 

3. The social factors influencing and mould- 
ing education find expression in the "demand" for 
education, with an increasing proportion of the po- 
pulation aspiring to access to educational opportu- 
nities. The explosion of "educational aspirations" 
is one of the striking features of the social scene 
in the developing countries, and indeed all over the 
world, creating the dominant pressure for educa- 
tional expansion. These aspirations reflect a com- 
plex interplay of many social attitudes, not least of 
which is the "fluidity" of class relationship being 
created by economic forces. Not to have access to 
education is increasingly viewed as a deprivation 
and the denial of a developmental benefit, 

4, The social forces are also evident in the 
search for broader social objectives - reductionof 
economic and social inequalities, equitable distri- 
bution of development benefits, maximization of 
employment opportunities, and population control 
and family planning. It is now being recognized to 
an increasing extent that the mobilization of a total 
development effort in the developing countries is 
seriously hampered by economic and social inequa- 
lities, Earlier economic development planning 
with its concentration on the single criterion of 
growth in Gross National Product, 18 giving way to 
a more comprehensive approach which includes so- 
cialdevelopment objectives. Education in the coming 


decade will be seen both as an instrument for reali- 
zing these broader social objectives and as one of 
the objectives of development. 

5. In regard to so complex a social phenome- 
non as education, no single purpose or end can 
provide an exclusive guide to future planning. The 
economic, social and educational factors are con- 
Stantly changing and their influence is not the same 
for different levels or types of education, Educa- 
tional policy is therefore concerned, in one of its 
aspects, with the perception of emergent changes, 
and with re-examining the changing needs to which 
the educational endeavour should respond. Plan- 
ning for the decade ahead, while necessarily based 
on the progress achieved so far and the existing 
constraints, has also to embody perception of a 
future which will be dominated by an accelerating 
pace of change. 

6. The level of economic development in the 
developing countries of Asia is rising and signifi- 
cant structural changes in the economy are under 
way, with the industrial sector assuming an in- 
creasingly dynamic rôle in economic development, 
These economic changes define new needs for skills 
and specialtraining. It is the application of science 
and technology that lies at the core of changes in 
production methods, and in the decade ahead, there - 
fore, a radical shift in the orientation and balance 
of the education systems will be needed to make 
Science, science -based technology and vocationally- 
oriented education the basic components of educa- 
tion, At the same time, the pace and forms of 
economic development, together with demographic 
trends, are producing an increasingly explosive 
situation of educational unemployment and misem- 
ployment. Clearly the link between education and 
manpower requirements needs to be strengthened. 

". Agriculture is, and will continue to be in 
the coming decade, the most important activity in 
the developing countries of the region. Untilrecent- 
ly,the performance of the agriculture sector tended 
to be a drag on the overall economic development 
of many countries. In the last few years, the dis- 
covery and use of high-yielding and fast-maturing 


varieties of food plants (а dramatic illustration of 
the application of science) has brightened the ргов- 
ресів of transforming traditional agriculture intoa 
modern and viable economic sector. It has at the 
same time underlined the urgent need for rural 
transformation through an integrated set of changes 
that include all facets of rural economy, employ- 
ment opportunities and the development of human 
resources. Education and training have a crucial 
réle to play in rural transformation and in raising 
the quality of life in the rural areas. The priorities 
for educational development inthe next decade there- 
fore have to be related to the need to provide edu- 
cation іп гига! агеаѕ on а scale and of a quality that 
will contribute to rural transformation, 

8. The process of development is associated 
with certain fundamental and pervasive transforma- 
tions inmotivations, attitudes, habits and modes of 
thought and work, Education should Бе seennot ава 
passive response to social forces but as an instru- 
ment for bringing about social change and transforma - 
tion, This potential réle of educationis of vital impor- 
tance inthe developing countries. It does not, how- 
ever, rest on the belief that all education, of what- 
ever kind, is exclusively an instrument of social 
transformation, The purposes of education and its 
tools and methods have to be refashioned, both qua- 
litatively and quantitatively, to serve the wider 
ends of social change and transformation. 

9. The emphasis on economic and social factors 


should not be allowed to overshadow another and 
no less fundamental aim of educational develop- 
ment: the transmission and enrichment of common 
culturaland moral values, It is in these values that 
the individual and society find their identity and 
worth, Education is not only а medium for the trans- 
mission of these values from one generation to 

another; itis also an expression of a continuing re- 
valuation of values inorder to make culture a living 
and growing tradition. 

10. Great pressures for changes in the field 
of education are building up. These changes cannot 
be viewed piecemeal ог in isolation; they are inter - 
linked and their effects are cumulative. The ex- 
pansion of school enrolments creates the pressure 
to change the nature and orientation of education; 
economic and social changes call for new adjust- 
ments to be made in the education systems. This 
may involve redefining the goals, ends and functions 
of education in the light of these new needs as well 
as of their psychological impact, particularly on 
the younger generation. All this suggests that an 
overall process of reform concerning the struc- 
tures, content and methods of education will have 
tobe undertaken through a global innovative approach 
rather than through scattered and partial improve- 
ments or revisions, if the internal coherence of 
education systems - an indispensable condition of 
their smooth functioning and effectiveness - is to 
be ensured. 


I, BACKGROUND OF CHANGE 


Chapter 1 


THE ECONOMIC SETTING 


1. Atthe beginning of the 1950s, the levelof eco- 
nomic development expressed in per capita GDP was 
very low in the developing countries ofthe region. It 
is estimated that per capita GDP reached U. S. $78 in 
1950, А е same time, the corresponding figures 
for all the developed and developing countries of 
the world taken as two separate entities were esti- 
mated at 0.5. $1,065 and 106 respectively. Ofall 
the developing regions, only Africa was at an eco- 
nomic level which could be roughly compared with 
that of the developing Asian region. However, the 
developing Asian region occupied a special posi- 
tion in the developing world in respect of both ma - 
jor components of per capita GDP. While its share 
was a little more than " per cent of the total GDP 
created in both the developed and developing coun- 
try groups, it represented nearly one half(about 
47 per cent) of the СОР produced in the developing 
regions. (1) The respective population figures 
were also much higher. The region accounted for 
Some 40 per cent ofthe world population and almost 
63 per cent of the population in the developing re- 
gions. Population density (around 60 people per 
Square kilometre) was also the highest of all the 
developing regions. This reflected not onlya fairly 
high population estimate (667 million) but also a 
relatively small area (11.2 thousand square kilo- 
metres). The region covered approximately 11per 
cent of the total area as well as the agricultural 
area of the world, and 17. рег cent of the totalarea 
and 19 per cent of the agricultural area in the de- 
veloping regions. Although the proportion of arable 
land was more favourable (about 26 per cent ofthe 
arable land in the world and 43 per cent of that in 
the developing regions), the region none the less 
suffered from a relative shortage of this factor of 
production in comparison with the rest. 

2. In the 1950s, the so-called population ex- 
plosion occurred. The rate of population growth 
increased substantially in each developing region 
as a result of a continued fairly high birth rate 
combined with a falling death rate. Although popu- 
lation growth was lower in the developing Asian 
region(about 2. 2 per cent) than in other developing 


regions in the 1950s, it was considerably higher 
than that of the developed regions taken as a whole 
(about 1.2 per cent), The combined growth effect 
of both GDP and population led to a lower average 
annual rate of growth of per capita GDP inthis re- 
gion (1.8 per cent) than in any other developing 
regions; it also fell behind the developed regions 
(2.4 per cent). 

3. The regional growth results in the 1950s 
were very modest indeed. True, the average an- 
nual rate of growth of total GDP, namely4 per cent, 
was slightly higher than in the developed regions. 
On the other hand, it lagged markedly behind the 
average annual rates of growth in the developing 
regions. The growth trends changed in the next 
years (1960-1967) during which the developing 
Asian region recorded a small growth improvement, 
from 4 per cent to 4.5 per cent, 

4. The Asian region represents a fairly hete- 
rogeneous whole. Some countries, such as India, 
Indonesia and Pakistan, occupy great areas and 
contain the majority of the region's population. 
Others, such as for instance, Afghanistan, Burma, 
and Iran, occupy large areas but have muchsmaller 
populations. Thailand and the Philippines have 
considerable populations but relatively small areas. 
In addition, there are some countries which are 
small both in terms of area and population, Be- 
sides population and area, a number of country 
groups can be distinguished according to such na- 
tural criteria as climate, location, natural resources 
and so on. Social characteristics are equally im- 
portant in respect ofthe environment for economic 
development. 

5. Irrespective of the variety in country con- 
ditions, nearly all the developing Asian countries 
had similar major economic characteristics at the 
outset of the 1950s. They found themselves ina 
state of economic underdevelopment, The general 
economic level, expressed in per capita GDP, was 
low. In most countries of the region, per capita 
GDP was estimated to be about U.S. $100 or less. 


(1) Excluding centrally planned economies. 


India, Pakistan and Indonesia produced а GDP of U.S. 
$50-60 in per capita terms. Excluding Malaysia, 
Ceylon, and probably Iran, which exceeded U.S. 
$100, hardly any ofthe countries, including Burma, 
the Khmer Republic, the Republic of Korea, the 
Philippines and Thailand, differed significantly 
from the three largest developing countries inthis 
respect. This fairly uniform general picture has 
nevertheless changed considerably during the suc- 
ceeding decade. 

6. Inthis period, economic planning has in- 
creasingly come to be used as an instrument of 
rapid economie development. The growth objec- 
tive has been the priority consideration in medium- 
term plans, the major form of planning in Asian 
countries. Of the two broad groups of factors af- 
fecting development performance - those influenc- 
ing the rate of growth of total GDP and those affect- 
ingthe rate of population growth - the former have 
exercised the more powerful effects. Since the com- 
bined effects ofa number of natural and social fac- 
tors have varied considerably from country to coun- 
try and have influenced the growth of GDP more 
strongly than population growth, the rates of growth 
of total GDP have been very uneven among the 
countries, 

7. Although progress has been rapid in some 
countries while in others there have been periods 
of stagnation, all countries have increased their 
per capita GDP over the last two decades. Thus, 
regional growthhas not been the result of progress 

in some countries and setbacks in others. This 
Should be emphasized as demonstrating that the 
momentum of economic development has started 
in the region. 

8. Since growth has been very uneven, the 
inequalities in economic levels have widened not 
only among various developing regions but also 
amongthe countries of the developing Asianregion. 
While levels of per capita GDP lower than U.S. 
$100 were typical of most countries some twenty 
years ago, the range is now mostly between U. S. 
$100 and $200. Three countries - Malaysia, the 
Republic of China and Iran - have exceeded a per 
capita GDP of U. S. $200 and are moving towards 
U.S. $300. Singapore is estimated to have а per 
capita GDP level exceeding U.S. $500. The three 
largest countries, however, have remained the 
poorest. With per capita GDP levels of U.S. $100 
or less, they have kept the regional average well 
below that of other developing regions, 

9. The low level of economic development in 
the developing Asian countries at the beginning of 
the 1950s was interconnected witha distinctive sec- 
torial structure, the main features of which were 
as follows: 

The share of agriculture in GDP, including 
agriculture proper, forestry, fisheries and hunt- 
ing, was relatively high, varying from one-third 
in some countries to nearly three-fifths in others, 
The contribution of agriculture to GDP was the 
largest of all the major sectors. In only four 


countries - Burma, the Republic of China, Malay- 
sia and the Philippines - was the share of services 
greater than that of agriculture. 

The share of industry, comprising mining, 
manufacturing, construction, electricity, gas and 
water supply, was relatively low, varying from 
7.5 per cent to about 22 per cent and thus forming 
the smallest sector, 

The service sector, including transport and 
communication, trade, banking, public adminis- 
tration and other services, mostly occupied a 
medium position except in the four countries men- 
tioned above. Its share ranged from some 27 per 
cent to almost 50 per cent. 

10. The process of growth has been accom- 
panied by several changes in the sectoral struc- 
ture of GDP during the last decade. 

The share of agriculture has declined, In the 
second half of the 1960s, it varied from about 24 
per cent in the Republic of China to some 46 per 
cent in Pakistan and the Republic of Sri Lanka. 
The share of industry (manufacturing in particular) 
hasincreased. It ranged from a little less than 
18 per cent in Pakistan to more than 30 per cent 
in the Republic of China and Iran (39.5 per cent, 
including the oil industry). Except for the last 
two, however, industry remained the smallest 
sector in developing Asian countries. 

The share of services increased in most coun- 
tries (except Burma and the Republic of Korea). 
It varied from about one-third in India and Indonesia 
to nearly 49 per cent in Burma, 


PROJECTED GROWTH FOR THE SECOND 
DEVELOPMENT DECADE 


11. As a contribution to the design of a de- 
velopment strategy and target-setting for the Sec- 
ond Development Decade, the Regional Centre for 
Economic Projections and Programming of ECAFE 
has prepared studies on projections of feasible 
growth and trade gap, and sectoral output and em- 
ployment in the developing Asian region for the 
1970s. (1) The projections indicate that fairly high 
growth rates should be feasible for most of the de- 
veloping countries of the region during the Second 
Development Decade. For the Republic of China, 
Iran, the Republic of Korea, Singapore, and Thailand 
the growth rate in GDP may be around 7 to 10 per cent; 
inIndia, Malaysia, Pakistan, the Philippines and the 
Republic of Sri Lanka around5to 7percent; andin 


(1) Feasible Growth and Trade Gap Projections 


in Developing ECAFE Region, Development 


Programming Techniques Series No. 7,ECAFE 
Secretariat, and Sectoral Output and Employ- 
ment Projections for the Second Development 
Decade, Development Programming Techniques 
Series No. 8, ECAFE Secretariat. 


Afghanistan, Burma, Indonesia and Nepal, (1) be- 
low 5 per cent. 

12, The estimates of the rates of growth of 
GDP for the fourteen countries are presented in 
Table 1. Тһе weighted average annual rate of 
growth for these countries, which account for more 
than 95 per cent of the GDP of the developing coun- 
tries ofthe ECAFE region, is 6-7 per cent per an- 
num, Thus, these projections imply that an aver- 
age annual expansion of 3.5 - 4.5 per cent in the 
per capita Gross Domestic Product of the develop- 
ing Asian region should be feasible duringthe next 
decade, assuming a 2.5 per cent average annual 
increase of population throughout the period. In 
other words, the per capita GDP, which was es- 
timated to be U.S. $107 in 1967, is expectedto 
reach U.S. $174 in 1980. 

13. However, the projections of the feasible 
growth rates imply that, in order to achieve the 
accelerated pace of development in the 1970s, the 
developing countries will have to make vigorous 
efforts to raise their savings and investment levels. 
They willhave to adopt appropriate measures, such 


Table 1 


as modification of existing rates of taxes, imposi- 
tion of new taxes, more efficient taxation, improve- 
mentinthe managerial efficiency of public enter- 
prises, mobilization of private savings through 
various financial institutions (including insurance) 
etc., for expanding and canalizing both public and 
private components of domestic savings. 

14, The feasible growth and trade gap pro- 
jections also bring out clearly that the major bottle- 
neck for most of the developing countries in achiev- 
ing an accelerated pace of development inthe 1970s 
is essentially the trade gap which is generally 
found to be dominant over the domestic resource 
gap. The implications are that export proceeds 
and the transfer of foreign resources will remain 
crucial for accelerated growth on the part of the 


Feasible rates of growth of GDP during the 


(1) 
1970s for Afghanistan, Nepal and Singapore 
are the estimates of the Planning Advisory 
Bureau (PAB), Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO). 


Growth Rates of Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 1970/1980 
(per cent per annum) 


Growth rate of GDP 


EU Low High 
projections projections 
Afghanistan з. 5(8) 4.18) 
Burma 4.0 5.0 
China, Republic of 7.0 8. 50) 
India 5.5 6.5 
Indonesia 4.0 5.0 
Iran 8.0 10. of?) 
Korea, Republic of 8.0 10. о) 
Malaysia 6.5 6.5 
Nepal 2, 209 з. та) 
Pakistan 6.0 T. 0 
Philippines 6. o? LP o) 
Singapore (8 о(а) 7. о(а) 
Sri Lanka, Republic of 4.5 5.5 
'Thailand 8. oP) 8 509) 
Region 6.0 7.0 


Source: Feasible Growth and Trade Gap Projections in 
Developing ECAFE Region, Programming Tech- 


niques Series No. 7, ECAFE Secretariat. 


(a) PAB estimates. 


(b) Revised estimates, see Sectoral Output and 
Employment Projections for the Second 
Development Decade, Programming Tech- 
niques Series No. 8, ECAFE Secretariat. 


developing countries, Equally important is that the 
developed countries achieve a flow of aid to develop- 
ing countries at the rate of one per cent of their 
Gross NationalProduct from the commencement of 
the Second Development Decade. 


SECTORAL GROWTH 
(a) Agriculture 


15. Agriculture is by far the most important 
activity in the developing countries of the region, 
and hence its contribution will be important in 
achieving an accelerated pace of development. The 
estimates of long-term prospects for agriculture 
suggest that agricultural output (including fisheries 
and forestry) can be increased by around 4 per 
cent per year. An average annual expansion of 6- 
7 per cent in the total Gross Domestic Product, it 
Should be noted, implies an annual increase in the 
demand for agricultural goods (including fisheries 
and forestry) of around 4 per cent, 

16. The new agricultural technology,which has 
brightened future prospects for the agricultural sec- 
tor, will necessitate a review of policies relating 
toincome distribution and agrarianstructure, andde- 
mand an increased supply of fertilizers and a marked 
improvement in irrigation and water management, 
Hitherto, the new technological breakthrough has 
mainly benefited the big farmers. Thus, adoption 
of appropriate policy measures within the frame- 
work of national development plans, such as sub- 
Stantial expansion of bank credits, research and 
other types of facilities, is essentialto enable small 
farmers to utilize the new technology. On the other 
hand, new post-harvest problems are emerging 
particularly in respect of storage, processing, 
transport and marketing and unless they are solved 
in good time, the favourable effects of increased 
production will be limited. 


10 


(b) Industry 


17. Itis recognized that agricultural and in- 
dustrial activities are complementary and support 
each other in the development process. However, 
it is the growing momentum and dynamism of the 
non-agricultural activities, industry in particular, 
that will help to boost the overall average annual 
rate of growth to the target levels and also helpto 
modernize the backward sectors of the developing 
countries. 

The sectoral output projections prepared by 
ECAFE's Regional Centre for Economic Projec- 
tions and Programming(1) indicate that in order to 
achieve an average annual rate of growth of 6-7 
per cent,the Asian developing countries as a whole 
will have to increase their manufacturing output at 
an average annual rate of 9-10 per cent during the 
next decade. Construction and mining sectors are 
projected to expand by an average of 7-9 and 7-8 
per cent per year, respectively. 


(c) Services 


18. According to ECAFE Secretariat projec- 
tions, the demand for services including transport, 
communication and trade will grow at an average 
annual rate of 7-8 per cent per annum, 

Although, for accelerated development, ex- 
pansion in such activities as transport, communi- 
cation and trade is essential, it is considered that 
education and standards of health require serious 
attention in the developing countries of Asia, It is 
now accepted that education is a powerful instru- 
ment of economic growth and that the education 
Systems, particularly in developing countries, 
Should be attuned to serving development needs, 


(1) Sectoral Output and Employment Projections 


forthe Second Development Decade, Develop- 


ment Programming Techniques Series No. 8, 
ECAFE Secretariat. 


THE POPULATION IN THE ASIAN REGION 


AGE STRUCTURE URBANIZATION TRENDS EXPECTED CHANGE 
1960-1980 1960-1980 IN VITAL RATES 
1965-1985 
Millions Millions Rate per 1000 
1500 1500 50 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEMS IN THE ASIAN REGION 


AFGHANISTAN 
BURMA 

SRI LANKA (REP. OF) 
CHINA (REP. OF) 
INDIA 
INDONESIA 
IRAN 

JAPAN 
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SINGAPORE 
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АГЕ AND FEMALE ENROLMENT BY LEVEL 
N REGION AND GROUPS A, B 


of Sri Lanka, Thailand. 
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SECOND LEVEL ENROLMENT BY ТҮРЕ OF EDUCATION, 
1960 AND 1968 
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THIRD - LEVEL ENROLMENT : 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY ARTS AND SCIENCES 
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1965 1968 


PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO BY LEVELS IN THE ASIAN REGION, 
1960 


1960-1968 
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PRIMARY AND SECONDARY (GENERAL) Group A: Afghanistan, Laos, Nepal. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS BY QUALIFICATIONS, 1968 И 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION AS PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL INCOME, 
1960 AND 1968 
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ESTIMATED PER CAPITA PUBLIC P aes аў на тонн, the Kmer Republic, 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION A Mongolia, PT athail StA ter ai : 
гочр С: ublic ina, Republi ea, ia, 
1960-1968 (IN US DOLLARS) oe C" philippines, Singapore, Republic of Sri Lanka, Thailand. 
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Group B: Burma, India, Indonesia, Iran, the Khmer Republic, 
Mongolia, Pakistan, Republic of Viet-Nam. 1 

Group C: Republic of China, Republic of Korea, Malaysia, 
Philippines, Singapore, Republic of Sri Lanka, Thailand. 
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Chapter 2 


А DECADE ОҒ EDUCATIONAL GROWTH 
1960-1970 


POPULATION 


1. The large size of the population, its rapid 
growth and youthful age structure are among the 
prominent demographic features of the Asian re- 
gion.(1) These also provide points of reference to 
assess the progress of education so far, and to 
help define the magnitude ofthe effort that lies ahead. 

2. 'The total population of the region in 1970 
has been estimated by the United Nations Popula- 
tion Division as 1,072 million, a net addition of 
247 million persons since 1960 - a 30.0 per cent 
increase in ten years. During the 1970-1980 de- 
cade, a further net addition of 340 million is like- 
ly, making the total population 1,412 million by 
1980. 

3. The problem posed for economic and so- 
cial development by this rapid population growth 
is receiving increasing recognition, which is re- 
flected inthe policies for family planning ina grow- 
ing number of countries. The influence of these 
activities will however take time to show inthe po- 
pulationtrends and, according to the United Nations 
projections, a significant change in the rate of 
growth in the Asian region might not occur before 
the second quinquennium of the 1980-1990 decade. 

4. This large and growing population is "young" 
іп its age composition. In Asia, 60.7 per cent of 
the population were in the under 25 age-group in 
1960. As a result of the high birth rate and declin- 
ingmortality,this proportion rose to 62.0 per cent 
in 1970. 

5. A young population structure has very im- 
portant implications for education. Table 1 shows 
the expected increase in the primary school-age 
population, and an increase ofthis order would re- 
quire an increase of over 50 per cent in schooling 


facilities in about 15 years justto maintainthe en- 
го еп! ratios atthe existing level, In most coun- 
iries of the region the existing enrolment ratios 
have to be raised substantially in order to provide 
access to education for children without schooling. 
Even while the countries raise the proportion of 
educational expenditure inGNP, expenditure per head 
of school population canrise, if at all, only margin- 
ally. The educational effort called for is therefore 
magnified by the high rate of population increase. 
(See Table 1.) 

6. The distribution of the population between 
urban andruralareasas well ds by size of locali- 
ties has bearings оп the provision and planning of 
education services. In recent years the annual 
rate of increase in urban population in the Asian 
region has been nearlytwiceas high as that of the 
overall population. Although urbanization is ex- 
pected to continue to rise at an annual rate of 4,3 
per cent per year, the proportion of urban popula- 
tion will stillbe small, about 20 per cent, by 1980. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND LITERACY 


7. Estimates prepared by Unesco indicate 
that despite the considerable progress made over 
the last two decades, more than half of the adult 
population (15 years and over) is still illiterate. 
In 1970 the adult illiteracy rate was estimated at 
58 per cent, showing a considerable reduction 
from 66 per cent around 1960 and 76 per cent around 
1950. But the rate of increase in literacy has not 
kept pace with the population increase and the 


(1) For anexplanation of the term "Asian region" 
see the Preface. 


Table 1, Total population and primary school-age group population of the region, 1960-1980 


ee eee 


Year Total population 


Total Decennial increase 
(millions) (since 1950) 


Milions Percent 


1960 825 168 25.6 
1970 1,072 247 30.0 
1980 1,412 340 31.7 


Per cent of 


Primary всһоо1-аре 


population group (5-14) 
under 
25 years Total Decennial increase 
of (millions) (since 1950) 
age 


Millions Percent 


60.7 210 47 29.1 
62.0 277 67 31.8 
62.2 379 102 36.6 
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absolute number of illiterate adults continues toin- 
crease. In 1950 this number was estimated at 307 
million, which rose to about 322 million by 1960 
and to about 355 million in 1970. 


THE GROWTH OF EDUCATION 


8. Though the countries of the region are at 
different stages of development, one element is com - 
mon to all of them, namely, expansion of enrol- 
ments оп a scale which has overshadowed all other 
changes. In consequence, the education systems 
have expanded in size and are growing in complex- 
ity - more institutions and in greater variety, more 
educational personnel and increasing educational 
expenditures, 

9. In interpreting the aggregate data present- 
ed here it is necessary to bear in mind that the na- 
tional education systems vary in their structure 
and the levels and stages in which they are divided. 
Data relating to enrolment, output, etc., have to 
be seen in the context of these variations in the 
educational structure, The age at which children 
are admitted to formal schooling also differs, but 
the most common ages of entry are six years(ten 
countries) and five and seven years (three and four 
countries respectively). The duration of primary 
Schooling ranges from five to eight years, the most 
common types of courses lasting six years (ten 
countries), and five years (five countries). Тһе 
total duration of school education varies from ten 
to thirteen years; a twelve-year course being the 
most common (nine countries). Both the duration 
and age at entry as described above are the legal 
patterns. In practice, a significant proportion of 
children join school after or sometimes before at- 
taining the legal schoolage. Late entry and repe- 
tition of grades make for a wide age-spread in 
each grade 


Overall enrolment growth 


10. 'The expansion ofenrolments which began 
inthe early 1950s has also continuedto be the domi- 
nant note in education in Asia during the decade of 
the 1960s. In the short span of eight years, 1960- 
1968, the enrolments at alllevels increased by 61 
per cent, from about 90.3 million in 1960 to 145. 7 
million in 1968, an average increase of nearly 
seven million students per year. (See Table 2.) 

11. Another measure of enrolment growth is 
provided by viewing it in relation to the population 
in the age-group 5-24 years. Table 3 presents 
these data for the whole region and in terms of 
Groups of countries, (1) 

12. Table4 presents the average annual rates 
of increase in enrolment over the periods 1960- 
1965 and 1965-1968 by levels of education for the 
regionandthethree Groups. It discloses a marked 
trend toward a faster rate of growth at the second 
and the third levels of education, Compared with 
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the first quinquennium (1960-1965), the expansion 
during the last three years (1965-1968) slackened 
markedly at the first level and to some extent at 
the second level. At the third level a risingrate of 
increase is observed in all three Groups and inthe 
region as а whole. Resulting from differing annual 
rates of increase the composition of enrolment by 
levels of education shows a gradual shift from pri- 
mary to secondary and higher education. 


FIRST LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


13. The impetus to widen, and in due course 
universalize, access to first-level education (of 
which the Karachi Plan was a reflection) provided 
the driving force for national endeavours in the de- 
cades of the 1950s and the 1960s. 

Enrolments in the region increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of 6.4 per cent during 1960-1965 
but slackened to 3.7 per cent in 1965-1968. This 
slowing downis discernible in all three Groups. Іп 
Group A countries which started with a low level 
ofenrolment, the average annualrate in 1960-1965 
was 17.7 per cent which came down to 7.7 рег cent 
in 1965-1968. Group B countries also decreased 
from 6.8 to 3.7, Group C countries are close to 
universal first-level education and the average an- 
nual rate is stabilizing, being determined mainly 
by the rate of population increase in the relevant 
age-group rather than the enrolment ratio. The 
average annual rate in Group C countries was 4.7 
per cent during the period 1960-1965 and 3.4 per 
cent in 1965-1968. 

14. Taking the regionas a whole, pupil-teacher 
ratios increasedfrom 38:1 in 1960t040:1in1968. 
There are, however, significant variations from 
one group to another. In Group A, pupil-teacher 
ratio declined from 38:1 in 1960 to 34:1 in 1968, 

А similar decline occurred in Group C also, from 
39:1 10 34:1. Group B, however, recorded an in- 
crease from 38:1 to 42:1. 

15. The progress of first-level education in 
individual countries of the region can be seen with 
reference to the enrolment ratios. Table 5 shows 
the progress made in increasing enrolment ratios 
during the period 1960-1968. The enrolment ratios 
refer to the proportion of the total enrolment at 
first-level education to the population in the age- 
group corresponding to that level. In most of the 


(1) Group A: Afghanistan, Laos, Nepal. 
Group B: Burma, India, Indonesia, Iran, the 
Khmer Republic, Mongolia, Pakistan, Republic 
of Viet-Nam, 
Group C: Republic of China, Republic of Korea, 
Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore, Republic of 
Sri Lanka, Thailand. 
[The groupings are those adopted in the Asian 
Моде!) E 


Table 2. Total enrolment by level of education in 1960 and 1968 


Number (in thousands) Percentage 
Level Sex distribution 
1960 1968 Increase (95) 1960 1968 
First level МЕ 71,706 109,078 52.1 179.4 74.9 
F 26,446 43,349 63.9 84,7 79.8 
Second level МЕ 16, 702 32,275 93.2 18.5 22.1 
Е 4,344 9, 801 125.6 13.9 18.0 
General МЕ 15, 617 30, 221 93.5 17.3 20.7 
Е 4,056 9,097. 124.3 13.0 16.7 
Vocational МЕ 874 1, 722 97.0 1.0 1.2 
Е 225 577 156.4 0,7 1:1 
Teacher training МЕ 211 332 57.3 0.2 0.2 
ғ 63 127 101.6 0.2 0.2 
Third level ME 1, 852 4,361 135.5 2.1 3.0 
F 421 1, 192 183.1 1.4 2.2 
Total МЕ 90, 260 145, 714 61.4 100.0 100,0 
Е 81,211 54, 342 74.1 100.0 100.0 


ПО и 


Table 3. Enrolment at all levels as percentage of the population 5-24 years: 
the region and Groups A, B and C, 1960 and 1968 


п ———— 


Item Year Group A Group B GroupC The region 
Population 5-24 1960 11.0 301.1 48.5 360. 7 
(millions) 1968 13,1 374.5 63.9 451.5 

Іпсгеаве 1960-1968 (19%) (24%) (32%) (25%) 
Enrolment (all 1960 0.47 69.3 20.5 90.3 
levels) (millions) 1968 1.34 113.8 30.6 145.7 

Іпсгеаве 1960-1968 (185%) (64%) (49%) (61%) 


Total enrolment 
as percentage of 1960 4.3 23.0 42.2 25.0 


population 5-24 1968 10.2 30.4 47.9 32.3 


____—————————————-———————-———————— 


Table 4. Average annual rate of increase in enrolment by level of 
education and groups of countries 1960-1968 (percentages) 


Level of 


сапенНзн Регіоа Group А Group В  GroupC The region 
First level 1960-1965 TT. 6.8 4.7 6.4 
1965-1968 Tet 3,7. 3.4 3.7 
Second level 1960-1965 12. 7 9.3 8.8 9.2 
1965-1968 18.4 7.3 8.0 7.5 
'Third level 1960-1965 12.5 11.2 10.8 44: 1 
1965-1968 21,1 1179 10.5 11.6 
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countries, Ше enrolled population does not герге- 
sent the specific age-groups: children below or 

above the age range also enrol. There is thus an 
element of overestimation in figures of enrolment 
ratios. The age composition of enrolled children 
in a grade is further complicated by the high inci- 
dence of repetition, It will thus be seen that a typi- 
cal class in school would represent a very wide 
range of variations in pupils as regards theirage, 
their social background, interests, abilities and 
learning readiness. 

16. Wastage in educationin the form of repe- 
tition of grades and dropping out or premature 
School leaving continue to be the most important 
problems of educational development at the first 
level of education in many Asian countries. 

Due to the very national nature of this prob- 
lem, interms of distinguishing repeaters and drop- 
outs, it can best be studied with reference to con- 
ditions in individual countries. In connexion with 
а вигуеу(1) conducted by Unesco іп 1969, seven 
countries inthe region provided repetition data which 
make it possible to construct for these countries 


a "promotion and drop-out profile". Four ofthese 
countries (India, Iran, the Khmer Republic and 
Thailand) allow grade repetition while the other 
three countries (Republic of China, Republic of 


(1) The problem was the theme of the XXXIInd ses- 
sion of the International Conference on Educa- 
tion(Geneva, 1-9 July 1970). The main working 
document for this conference: The Reduction 
of Educational Wastage (ED/BIE/CONFINTED 
32/4) Paris, March 1970, and the reference 
document: The Statistical Measurement of Edu- 
cational Wastage (ED/BIE/CONFINTED 32/ 
Ref, 1) Paris, 24 June 1970, present а compre- 
hensive analysis of the existing situation from 
the twofold aspect of the numerical incidence 
of wastage and the various methods of selec- 
tion and promotion, followed by a study ofthe 
principalsocio-economic and educational causes, 
and suggestions as to possible remedies. 


Table 5. School enrolment ratios at the first and second levels 


of education, 1960 and 1968 (percentages) 
——À qe uino AU ARE 175 CoD FRETI. БЫУ Oo аа зава авада ааа 


151 & 2nd levels combined 
1960 


Country 


Second level 


1960 1968 


First level 


1968 1960 1968 


= 


Combined ratio above 60% in 1968 


Philippines 69 90 91 1160) 29 4200 
Singapore 78 83 111 109 33 52 
China, Republic of 73 77 102 104 29 46 
Korea, Republic of 66 74 96 105 29 36 
Mongolia 51 71 73° 102 33 47 
Malaysia 56 62 89 89 15 33 
Sri Lanka, Republic of(2) 71 69 86 85 28 33 
Combined ratio between 40-60% in 1968 

Viet-Nam, Republic of 46 58 101 91 10 25 
Thailand 59 56 84 79 13 15 
Burma(2) 38 53 72 89 10 18 
Khmer Republic 36 52 62 90 5 11 
India 30 49 61 79 17 23 
Iran 27 43 39 60 11 21 
Indonesia 36 42 60 68 6 11 
Combined ratio below 40% in 1968 

Pakistan 24 32 34 47 9 15 
Шаов 13 25 25 46 0.9 3 
Кера! 13 20 20 31 4 7 
Afghanistan 5 12 8 20 0.9 4 


Note. drin are arranged in descending order according to the combined ratio for the first and second 
evels in 1968. The relevant age-groups for the first and second levels are those computed with refer- 
ence to the duration of each level in the national structure of education, 


(1) 
(2) 


1967. 


comparable, 
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Due to a change in the duration of first and second levels, the ratios for 1960 and 1968 are not strictly 


Korea and Malaysia (West)) have adopted а system 
of automatic promotion. Тһе data for these coun- 
tries are presented in Table 6 to illustrate the prob- 
lem of wastage. 

17. Тһе indices of wastage are of interestin 
describing the internal efficiency of the education 
system, The unit cost of wastage for a cohort is 
the total number of pupil-years absorbed by a co- 
hort before completing or leaving a stage, divided 
by the number of pupils successfully completing 
the stage. The input-output ratio is thetotal num- 
ber of pupil-years invested in a cohort expressed 
аз a ratio of the minimum number of pupil-years 
required by those pupils who completed the stage. (1) 

The input-output ratio indicates that the effec- 
tive output from the system "costs" in the Khmer 
Republic, for example, nearly two andahalftimes 
(2.48) as much in terms of pupil-years invested as 
would have been minimally required, in India (1.78), 


Iran (1.26), and Thailand (1.31). On the other hand, 
in countries such as the Republic of China,the Re- 
public of Korea and Malaysia, which have "auto- 
matic promotion" systems the input-output ratio is 
near the optimum, 


SECOND LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


18. Enrolments inthe second level of educa- 
tion have increased at a much faster rate than those 
at the first level, and have kept well ahead of the 
increase in the relevant school-age population. In 
the period 1960-1965 second-level enrolments in- 
creased at an average annual rate of 9.2 per cent; 


(1) Sources noted in footnote on page 26 should 
be consulted for detailed methodology and 
discussion. ‘ 


Table 6, Indices of educational wastage at the first level in some Asian countries 
Normal Unit-cost Output by number of 
duration (pupil-years  Input/output repeating уеагв(1) 
Country T : 
(years) invested) ratio cim 1) 
А В В/А drop-out Total 0 1 2 3 4+ 
Сһіпа, ВерцЬ Ис оѓ 6 6.21 1. 04 88 912 912 - - - - 
India 5 8.91 1.78 549 451 155 153 92 51 = 
Iran 6 7.55 1.26 221 779 390 268 121 - - 
Khmer Republic 6 14.9 2.48 640 360 88 109 83 48 32 
Korea, Republic of 6 6.38 1. 06 132 868 868 - - - - 
Malaysia (West) 6 6.65 1.11 155 845 845 - - - - 
Thailand 
Lower stage 4 5,25 1,37! 179 821 393 270. 114 44 - 
Upper stage 3 3.42 1. 14 137 863 723 119 21 - 7 
(1) Based оп an initial intake of 1, 000 pupils іп Grade 1, 
Table 7. Third level of education: percentage distribution of enrolment by fields 
of study, the region and groups, around 1965 
Field of study Group A Group B Group C The region 
Arts 2) 63.3 58.2 73.3 63.4 
Sciences 36. 1 41.8 26.7 36.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Actual number (thousands) 8.3 1,561 816 (2, 385) 
Percentage distribution by science fields 
Natural sciences 62.0 64.9 12.9 52.0 
Engineering 10.1 14.6 50.5 23.5 
Medical sciences 23.8 14.7 23.1 16.8 
Agriculture 4.1 5.8 13.5 ый 


Тоїа1 всїепсе 100.0 


100.0 


(1) Comprises: humanities, education, fine arts, law апа Social sciences. 
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but dropped to 7.5 per cent іп 1965-1968. Сошп- 
iries in Group A have recorded the highest in- 
crease, being 12.7 per cent in 1960-1965 and 18.4 
per cent in 1965-1968. Countries in Group C have 

maintained a stable but high rate of increase, 8.8 
percent in 1960-1965 and 8. 0 per cent in 1965-1968, 
Countries in Group В. had a growth rate of 9.3 per 
cent іп 1960-1965 which dropped to 7.3 per cent т 
1965-1968. 

19. The total enrolment in second level(1) 
nearly doubled but the increase in the number of 
teachers was somewhat less. The pupil-teacher 
ratios therefore tended to increase. For the re- 
gion as a whole it rose from 22:1 in 1960 to 24:1 
in 1968. Group A and C mainly contributed to this 
increase while Group B was stable. In Group A 
pupil-teacher ratio increased from 18:1 in 1960 to 
23:1 in 1968 and in Group C from 25:1 to 30:1. 


THIRD LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


20. The rate of enrolment increase at the 
third level has been higher than that at the first or 
the second levels. The annual rate of growth was 
11.1 per cent during the first quinquennium (1960- 
1965) and 11. 6 per cent during the next three years 
(1965-1968). Enrolment at the third level in pro- 
portionto total enrolment, at all levels, rose from 
2 per cent in 1960 to 3 per cent in 1968. 

21. Third-levelenrolment expressed interms 
of the number of students per 100, 000 of total po- 
pulation, shows a rapid increase in all countries 
over the eight-year period (1960-1968). 


Number of students at the third level, 


the region and groups of countries, 1960-1968 
(Per 100,000 of total population) 


Se -- ы ышы оо 


1960 1965 1968 
„TONA S 
Group A 26 42 70 
Group B 194 292 376 
Group C 467 673 831 
The region 225 336 429 


ee ee 


22. The distribution of students by fields of 
study is presented in Table 7 for the region and 
for Groups of countries. The predominance of the 
"arts" subjects is the common feature in all three 
Groups, being markedly more pronounced in Group 
С. The distribution of third-level enrolment be- 
tween "arts" and ''sciences" shows wide variations 
among countries of the region. Around 1965 the 
proportion in "sciences" was less than 30 per cent 
іп five countries, between 30-40 per cent in seven 
countries and 40-47 per cent in the remaining six 
countries, 

23. Statistical data concerning admissionex- 
aminations are very scarce, though in most coun- 
tries entrance to university requires students to 
pass suchexaminations, The limited data available 
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show a large and growing gap between the number 
ofapplicants andthose who are admitted. The statis- 
tics for Afghanistan, for example, revealthat in 1968 
the University of Kabul admitted 1,372 new students 
out of 3,413 sittingthe entrance examination, or 40 
percent. Inthe Khmer Republic, forthe academic 
year 1968-1969, there were 21,684 candidates sitting 
for various entrance examinations and only 5,713, or 
26 рег cent, wereaccepted. Inthe Republic of Sri 
Lanka, 30,570 students satforthe G.C.E. (A level) 
examination in 1967, and only 3,690 or 12 per cent 
were admitted to universities the following year. 
In the Republic of Korea the statistics for 1968 
show that there were about 127,000 applicants for 
about 55,000 places in higher institutions. Іп 
Thailand, in 1968, there were over 25,000 appli- 
cants of whom only 8,585 could be accepted for 
admission. 

The emerging picture is clear enough: every- 
where the pressure for admission is mounting and 
facilities are not adequate to absorb it. 

24. Post-graduate education has a leading 
róle in the development of higher education. А1- 
most all countries in the region now have facili- 
ties for post-graduate studies at Master's degree 
level. Some of the countries have also developed 
facilities for studies at doctoral and research level. 
The number of post-graduate students, however, 
is still small both in absolute terms and as a pro- 
portion of the total enrolment at the third level. 
Post-graduate facilities in the countries are sup- 
plemented by students studying abroad, a majority 
of whom are engaged in post-graduate studies. 
Around 1966, 77,000 nationals of the countries of 
the region were studying abroad - 9, 000 were study- 
ing in the countries within the region and the re- 
maining 68,000 were in institutions outside the 
Asian region, 


TEACHING STAFF 


25. In Ше period 1960-1968 the total number 
of teachers at all levels rose from about 2.7 mil- 
lion in 1960 to 4, 3 million in 1968, This represents 
anaverage addition of more than 200, 000 teachers 
every year. A higher proportional increase oc- 
curred at the second level (83 per cent) and the 
third level(113 per cent), as compared to the first 
level of education (47 per cent). 

26. As will be seen from table 8, of the 
1.6 million teachers added during the period 
1960-1968, 884 thousand (55 per cent) were at the 
first level, 621 thousand (38 per cent) at the sec- 
ond level and 113 thousand (7 per cent) at the third 
level, 


(1) Refer to Table 2 for data on the growth of 
second-level education by type of secondary 
education and to Table 5 for second-levelen- 
rolment ratios for the individual countries, 


Table 8. Total teachers by level of education and sex 1960, 1965, 1968 


(in thousands) 


Year 
E ses 1960 1965 1968 
First level МЕ 1, 865 2,417 2,749 
Е 472 699 841 
Second level МЕ 152 1,113 1,312 
Е 179 266 357 
Сепега1 МЕ 679 1,003 1,248 
Е ei» e ... ... 
Vocational MF 55 86 91 
Е ... в.з ... 
Teacher training МЕ 18 24 27 
Third level MF 100 159 213 3 pes 7 / 
Е 17 32 47 тін Хо, Ш 
Total MF 29717 3,689 4,334 u И 
Е 668 997 1,245 с 


Table 9, Estimated output and requirement of trained teachers. Тһе region 


and Groups, around 1968 (in thousands) 


Group A 

Output of trained teachers! 2 2.5 
Teaching force (Т.Е. (2) 40.1 
Annual increase іп Т.Е. (a) 

(average over period 1965-1968) 3.6 
Teachers needed for replacement 

(at 6 per cent per year) (b) 2.4 
Total requirement of teachers (a+b) 6.0 
Output of trained teachers as per cent of: 

Total requirement of teachers 42% 

Teaching force 6.2% 


Group B Group C The region 
199 19 281 
3,098 859 3, 997 
143 46 193 
186 52 240 
329 98 432 
60% 81% 65% 
6.4% 9. 2% 7. 0% 


(1) Refers to Ше number of primary and secondary general school teachers trained in all teacher-training 
institutions at the second and third levels (including faculties of education) in the region around 1968. 
(2) Total number of primary and secondary general school teachers. 


27. The number of graduates from allteacher- 
training institutions (at the second and third levels, 
including faculties of education) was about 281,000 
for the whole region around 1968. This wastomeet 
the demand for new teachers and the replacement 
of teachers who had retired, died or otherwise left 
the teaching profession. The number of additional 
teachers required for replacement alone was esti- 
mated at 240, 000 per year (at the rate of 6 per cent 
replacement), The average annual increase in the 
teaching force during the period 1965-1968 was of 
the order of 193,000. It would thus appear thatthe 
output of teacher-training institutions for primary 


and secondary education was well below the demand 
(Table 9). 

28. The shortage in the supply of trained tea- 
chers arises from inadequate training capacity 
rather than any limitation of supply at the source 
(that is, secondary and higher education systems) 
from whichthe prospective teachers are drawn. In 
allcountries of the region, except possibly GroupA, 
the output of secondary and higher education sys- 
tems is sufficient to ensure an adequate supply to 
the teaching profession. The shortage lies intrain- 
ing places. 
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GIRLS' EDUCATION 


29. The achievement of an adequate level of 
educational facilities in the Asian region is contin- 
gent on correcting the existing imbalance in the en- 
rolment ratios for boys and girls. For the whole 
region the enrolment ratio for boys in 1968 is esti- 
mated at 39. 6 per cent, compared with 24.7 per 
cent for girls. As will be seen from Table 10 the 
disparity is greater in Group A with an enrolment 
ratio for boys over four times higher than that of 
girls. In Group B the enrolment ratio for girls is 
substantially less than that of boys, whereas in 
Group C the difference is slight. 

30. There is increasing awareness and con- 
cern over the serious economic and social impli- 
cations of the existing imbalances and efforts have 
been made in every country to expand the education 
of girls. The gap between the enrolment of boys 
and girlshas consequently been narrowing steadily 
over recent years in all countries and at all three 
levels of education, as shown in the data for the 
region in Table 11. 

31. Analysis ofthe data for various countries 
in the region by level of education shows that in 
first-level education the problem centres on coun- 
tries in Groups A and B and is more acute in rural 
areas than among the urban population, Enrolment 
of girls in rural areas lags behind Боув! enrolment 
by as much as 15-35 per cent. The size of girls! 
enrolment in these countries is further eroded by 
the incidence of drop-out, the rate of which is high- 
er among girls, particularly in the beginning grades 
of primary education. 

32. Ап important index of the growth of girls' 
education is provided by the number of women tea- 
chers in the teaching force. An increase in the 
number of women teachers has twofold significance: 
it ensures that the special problems of girls under 
schooling are handled by teachers who understand 
these problems, and it indicates in the developing 
countries an emerging employment orientation 
among women, 

There was a significant increase in the per- 
centage of womenteachers during the period under 
review, as table 12 will show. 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 


33. The limitations of the statistical data re- 
lating to educational expenditure must be borne in 
mind, Іп many cases, data on educational expen- 
diture refer only to the expenditure of the Minis- 
try of Education, Even more important, they do 
not cover the expenditure incurred in the private 
sector of education except for grants and loans 
from public revenues that may be givento private 
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schools. In many countries of the region, private 
schools form a substantial part of the total educa- 
tion system, A review of the total educational ex- 
penditure should obviously include expenditure in- 
curred in the private sector, but since data on 
such expenditure are not available, educational 
expenditure in this discussion refers onlyto public 
expenditure. 

Between 1960 and 1968 public expenditure on 
education increased by an annualaverage rate of 7. 2 
percentforthe whole region. There were marked 
variations between Groups of countries which 
may partly be due to differing rises in the prices 
for teachers! services, etc. In Group A countries 
the annual average increase was highest, (15. 5 per 
cent) while Group B recorded 7.4 per cent and 
Group C, 6.8 per cent, 

34. Table 13 below shows the number of coun- 
tries in each Group by the share of public expendi- 
ture on education in the total national income and 
the share of public educational expenditure in the 
total national income and the share of public edu- 
cational expenditure in the total public expenditure. 

35. There was a perceptible increase in the 
number of countries which are moving up toa high- 
er level of public expenditure on education with 
reference to the national income, In regardtothe 
Share of educational expenditure in the total public 
expenditure there are important variations as be- 
tween different countries, as well as fluctuations 
from yeartoyear. Nevertheless, the general trend 
indicates a rise in the percentage of educational 
expenditure in the total public expenditure during 
the period under review. 

36. Table 14 (page 32) gives the estimated total 
public expenditure on education and per capita by 
Groups of countries for 1960, 1965 and 1968. 

37.. If Table 14 is read in conjunction with the 
data presented earlier on enrolment increases, it 
would appear that while a substantial part of the 
increase in educational expenditure has been caused 
by an increase of enrolment, there has also been 
an increase in unit expenditure, 

Inalmost all countries allocations for the sec- 
ond and third levels of education show a marked 
rising trend. This is likely to continue in the pre- 
sent decade also, strengthened by the trends of in- 
creasing enrolments at the second and third levels 
of education. Since the unit cost is much higher at 
these levels, the overall per student expenditure is 
likely to increase substantially inthe coming years. 
Allocations for the first level, although showinga 
declining trend, stillform a substantial proportion 
of total educational expenditure. Increases in the 
allocations for the second level have gone mainly 
into general secondary education. Vocational and 
technical education has gained but not to an extent 
that would reflect a fundamental change in the pat- 
tern of secondary education, 


Table 11. Female enrolment ав percentage of total 


Table 10. Enrolment, all levels, as percentage of the population 5-24 years, 
by sex, the region and groups, 1960 and 1968 


Group А Group В Group с 


Тһе геріоп 


enrolment, by level of education and 
groups, inthe Asian region, 1960-1968 


Table 12. Female teachers as percentage of the 
total teaching staff, by levels of 
education, the region, 1960-1968 


Level of Year Group Group Group The Level of education 1960 1965 1968 
education A B с геріоп 
First 1960 17 34 46 37 Finst 48 ae ay 
level 1988 180 37 48 39 Segond at si BS 
1968 18 38 48 40 Тана 11 2n ын 
АП levels 25 27 29 
бесопа 1960 12 24 37 26 
level 1965 16 26 42 29 
1968 17 28 43 30 
Third 1960 12 16 39 23 
level 1965 18 19 44 26 
1968 19 21 46 27 
АП 1960 17 32 45 35 
levels 1965 18 34 46 37 
1968 18 35 47 37 
Table 13, Public expenditure on education іп Ше region compared with national 
income and with total public expenditure, 1960 and 1968 
Public expenditure on education Number of Public expenditure on education Number of 
as percentage of national income countries( 1) as percentage of total public countries(1) 
1960 1968 expenditure 1960 1968 
1% or less 4 1 
1.1 to 2.07, 4 3 1075 or less 6 5 
2.1 to 3.0% 5 2 11% to 15% 3 5 
3.1 to 4. 0% 3 6 16% to 20% 5 3 
4.1 to 5. 0% 1 2 21% to 25% 1 2 
Оуег 5.0% - 3 Оуег 25% NW DN M 
е А 17 17 


(1) Excluding Mongolia 
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Table 14, Estimated public expenditure on education, 1960-1968 (in thousands of U.S. dollars)(1) 
Index (1960-100) 


Group of countries 1960 1965 1968 1960 1965 1968 
Group A 10, 800 22,500 34, 100 100 208 316 
Group B 917,600 1,462,000 1, 629, 200 100 159 178 
Group С 616, 800 674, 800 1, 047, 600 100 109 170 
Asian region 1, 545, 200 2, 159, 300 2,710, 900 100 140 175 
Group of countries Per capita of total population 

1960 1965 1968 
Group A 0. 43 0. 81 1:05 
Group B 1.29 1. 80 1. 83 
Group C 5.6'7 5.34 7. 60 
Авіап геріоп 1.84 2.25 2.60 


(1) Animportant consideration in interpreting these да а arises from Ше fact that the true level of expenditure 
is not accurately reflected in data based опа conversion of nationalcurrencies into an international dollar 
equivalent, since by far the major part of the nationalexpenditure on education is spent domestically. 
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П, GROWTH AND CHANGE 


Chapter 3 


FRAMEWORK FOR POLICY: SOME COMMON PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 


1. Educational development in Asia duringthe 
post-war decades was marked by a high rate of en- 
rolment expansion, National plans and policies in 
that period were expressed mainly in terms of en- 
rolment targets. By and large,this expansiontook 
place within the existing framework of education; 
the educational goals implicit in it were taken for 
granted. Educationalpolicy was more in the nature 
ofaresponse to aspirations and pressures that arose 
fromarapidly changing social situation rather than 
a positive approachdefining the aims and purposes 
of education in the newly emerging economic, so- 
cialand cultural context and devising the structural 
and curricular means for achieving them. 

2. The analyses made by National Commis- 
sions/committees as well as recent national policy 
statements and plans reflect increasing awareness 
of the fact that educational policy now, as distin- 
guished from the earlier phase, has to be formula- 
ted within the wider perspectives of economic, so- 
cial and cultural issues, and on a longer time-scale, 
It has to deal not only with present problems but, 
even more important, lay the ground work for the 
future, The problems thus identified stem princi- 
pally from the following areas of concern: 
access to education; 
adapting the rôle of education in national 

development; 
Structure and balance of education systems; 
operating efficiency of education systems; 
problem of educational resources; and 
quality of education. 


Access to education 


3. In the last two or three decades, education 
systems have expanded ona scale without precedent 
intheirhistory. The very pace and scale ofexpan- 
віоп апа the socialaspirations which underlie them, 
have thrown into relief the uneven distribution of 
educational opportunities. This disparity relates 
to one of the fundamental human rights - the right 
to education. 

4. Itissignificantthat inthe same year - 1960 - 
in which Unesco convened in Karachi the first 


Regional Conference to Examine Long-Term Edu- 
cational Development in Asia, the General Confer- 
ence ofthe Organization - at its eleventh session - 
adopted the Convention and Recommendation against 
Discrimination in Education. 

These two instruments combine two distinct 
but complementary aspects of the same education- 
alobjective: the realization of the right to educa- 
tion for everyone by the eliminationand prevention 
ofall forms of discrimination, on the one hand, and 
the promotion of equal opportunity and treatment 
in education, on the other, 

5. Although in most countries there has been 
considerable progress in recent years towards 
equality of educational opportunities for girls, no- 
tably inthe primary and secondary levels, the over- 
all picture for the region still shows significant 
gaps and disparities, Of particular concern is the 
relatively slow growth of opportunities for girls to 
enter technical, scientific and professional fields 
of study, and thus be able to contribute to the na- 
tional stock of high and middle-level skills. There 
is also a persistent disparity in the provision of 
educational facilities between rural and urban po- 
pulations, Even in countries where relatively high- 
er enrolment ratios have been achieved, the overall 
averages hide considerable variations which exist 
inthe enrolment ratios in the ruraland urbanareas. 
In countries which have yet to achieve enrolment 
ratios at an adequate level, lack of educational 
provision in the rural sector verges ondeprivation. 

6. Wherever there are disparities, theytend 
to increase at each higher stage of the educational 
pyramid, being most pronounced at the top, inuni- 
versities and other institutions of higher education. 
In most countries of the region, over 70 per cent 
of the enrolment at the tertiary level is accounted 
for by students from the urban sector. This not 
only indicates restricted access to education but 
also points to the fact that the selection mechan- 
isms in the education systems tend to work in fa- 
vour of particular social and occupational groups, 
and fail to draw reserves of talent and ability into 
the educational process on a wide scale. 

7. Overall national averages of enrolments 
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fail to show another area of disparity which has been 
a matter of concern to national authorities - im- 
balance in educational development between differ - 
ent geographical areas or population groups within 
a country. Studies made in a few countries show 
that these "regional" disparities (that is, between 
different regions within a country) are found in cor- 
relation with other socio-economic indices of levels 
of living. These imbalances are recognized аз 
serious obstacles to strengthening social cohesion 
and national integration. Many governments inthe 
region have accordingly made the removal of these 
imbalances a cardinal principle of education policy. 

8. One of the important findings of education- 
alresearch points to the fact that equality of oppor- 
tunities is not only a function of access to school. 
Toachieve real democratization of education through 
the expansion of educational facilities, it is highly 
important to draw up a programme suited to the 
needs of the students and adapted to their environ- 
ment. In particular, it has become evident that 
family and social environment variables of the pu- 
pils before they enter the school cause subsequent 
differences in learning rates, When the school pro- 
gramme does not take this situation into account, 
the learning potential remains unrealized, 

9. Closelyrelatedto this issue is the existing 
gap between the expansion of educational facilities 
through the formal school system within an environ- 
ment of adult illiteracy. In most countries of Asia 
the growth of adult literacy has been painfully slow 
compared to the growth of pupil numbers, with the 
result that the number of adult illiterates, in abso- 
lute terms, has actually increased. It is necessary 
to formulate, develop and apply national policies 
which, by methods appropriate to the circumstances 
and to national usage, will tend to promote equality 
of opportunity and treatment, having regard also 
to persons who have not received any primary edu- 
cation or who һауе not completed the entire prima- 
ry education course, This will lead necessarilyto 
the new concept of permanent or life -long education. 


ADAPTING THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Manpower requirements and employment 


10. One centre of concern in the Asian region 
is in regard to the balance between the skilled man- 
power requirements of national development and 
the quantity and quality of output from the education 
systems, There are varying situations in the coun- 
tries but the studies that have been made show that 
the imbalance in one form or the other is noticeable 
inall. In some countries the supply of skilled per- 
sonnel, notably at intermediate and higher levels, 
has fallenseriously short of the increasing demand 
of a developing economy. In other countries the 
problem of "educated unemployed" has become а 
major concern. The maladjustment between the 
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education system and the realities and needs of the 
economy is further underlined by the fact that the 
countries which have the problem of "educatedun- 
employed' also continue to have shortages in im- 
portant categories and levels of skills, Many of 
the causes of educated unemployed" have their 
origin in circumstances outside the direct influ- 
ence of education systems; under-performance of 
the economy, rigidities in hiring practices, etc. 
Much of this unemployment is simply the conver- 
sion of disguised unemployment and underemploy- 
ment into visible unemployment. There remain 
grounds, however, to indicate a basic imbalance 
between the education system and the economy if 
conditions of over -supply, and concurrently of acute 
Shortages, become a persistent feature. 

11. Another point of maladjustment is in re- 
lation to the sectors of national economy, notably 
agriculture and the intermediate sectors such as 
modern small industry and service enterprises, 
Тһе technical breakthrough in agriculture (the 
"green revolution") has dramatically highlighted 
the need for and,the short supply of technical man- 
power in the agricultural sector. The farmers 
themselves must acquire skills of a higher order 
to cope with the new techniques involved in the 
"green revolution". The existing contribution of 
the education systems to increasing agricultural 
productivity and the training of skills required 
in agriculture and the intermediate sectors is out 
of line with the overall development needs. 

12. Two issues emerge from the experience 
ofthe countries, Firstly, there is the need to make 
greater use than hitherto in educational planning 
of the tool of manpower estimating and forecast- 
ing. Admittedly, manpower forecasting is not a 
precise technique, especially in the developing coun- 
tries where reliable and detailed data are scarce, 
but it can nevertheless provide useful indications 
about the broad directions in which the future de- 
velopment of education might be guided, This is 
especially so in regard to the enrolment policies 
in secondary and higher education, distribution of 
enrolments by types of education and the relative 
priorities to be accorded to institutional training 
and in-plant training. 

Secondly, there is the need for mutual adjust- 
ment of both education and overall development 
strategies for the purpose of increasing employ- 
ment opportunities, These employment opportuni- 
ties do not consist only of salaried jobs; a much 
higher proportion comprises "self-employment op- 
portunities". A person has, however, to be prepared 
in his attitudes and skills for a self-employment 
job as much as he has to be trained and qualified 
for a salaried job. This is where the content and 
methods of education become of vital importance. 
Basically, the imbalance between education and the 
world of work may lie in the fact that formal edu- 
cation has not been given a "work orientation". 
This orientation is unlikely to take place merely 
because a few "'practical'' courses are addedto an 


academic curriculum. Rather, it has to be seen ав 
anintegration of work-experience and an awareness 
and knowledge of the world of work in the whole 
range of the content, methods and structure of edu- 
cation at alllevels. It is to be conceived of as an 
essential element of education and, though not de- 
signed to be vocational, it should lay the founda- 
tions for giving to the education system as a whole 
a predominantly scientific, vocational and techno- 
logical emphasis. Another essentiàl elementis the 
provisioninthe school system of guidance services 
and career information. 


National and social cohesion 


13. Nationaldevelopment being more than eco- 
nomic growth, educational concerns are also much 
wider in scope. Some countries in Asia are multi- 
lingual and multinational. The réle of the educa- 
tion systems in strengthening national and social 
cohesion is seen as vitally important. Where edu- 
cational opportunities are unequally distributed or 
the education system is segmented into conflicting 
interests, education cannot operate as a cohesive 
influence, In a number of countries, therefore, a 
focal point of educational policy is the search for 
the unifying elements in education, for example, a 
common Structural pattern of the education system, 
with schools which provide avenues of access to a 
common body of educational experiences. 

14. Then, there is the question of education 
systems actively participating in, and serving the 
purpose of, national development. Promoting an 
awareness of the problems and issues of develop- 
ment is an obvious responsibility of an education 
system, but learning about development is at the 
most a second-best substitute for participating 
actively in it. Hence some countries of the region 
have experimented with programmes which provide 
opportunities for teachers and students to take part 
in works of national development. In some pro- 
grammes a period of national social service is made 
compulsory at the secondary or post-secondary 
stages. 

15. More than others, institutions of higher 
education and specialized institutions (technical/ 
agriculture establishments, research organiza- 
tions, etc.) have a notable contribution to make to 
bridging the gap that at present isolates education 
systems from urgent national concerns. Institu- 
tions of higher education inthe developing countries 
represent the single most important concentration 
of highly-trained manpower, training capacity and 
research potential. They cannot, therefore, escape 
the expectation that they will provide leadership 
along abroad front of national effort, directing their 
research capabilities to problems which are ofhigh 
priority in national development, training of per- 
sonnel at the levels and in the form needed in the 
economy, and transmitting knowledge and skills in- 
to the daily life of the common people. Another 
highly significant area of involvement is the réle of 


institutions of higher education in the qualitative 
improvement of school education. In spite of the 
fact that the quality of higher education is insepar- 
ably dependent on the quality of school education, 
institutions of higher education have, by and large, 
abstained from assuming responsibility for either 
studying the problems of school education or con- 
tributing to their solution, 

16. There is a significant relationship between 
out-of-school education and the economic and so- 
cial objectives of planning. The success of a de- 
velopment plan depends on the attitudes and com- 
petencies of the participants and these could be 
promoted and upgraded within a relatively short 
period of time through out-of-school education, 
Vocation-oriented courses for adult workers, par- 
ticularly unemployed youth, could equip them for 
gainful employment or open up self-employment 
prospects, Out-of-school education could bring 
together on the forum of a common programme 
the diverse agencies concerned with national de- 
velopment - the planners, the public administration 
system, the universities and high-level institutions, 
the voluntary organizations and the participants 
in the development programme, 


STRUCTURE AND BALANCE OF 
EDUCATION SYSTEMS 


17. Expansion of education in the last two de- 
cades inAsia has altered in a fundamental way the 
composition of student population, bringing into 
schools pupils whose interests, abilities and en- 
vironmental background represent a wide range of 
variation. As the projections presented in Appen- 
dix A show, pupil numbers will continue to grow 
in the coming decade and the diversification of stu- 
dent population will increase. Concurrently, the 
nature and variety of skills and knowledge needed 
in society are also changing at an accelerating 
pace as a result of socio-economic development. 
There is therefore a rising concern among nation- 
al authorities over the fact that the system of edu- 
cation has not changed and diversified in line with 
the new profile of needs, Its structure and content 
as well as the pattern of institutional growth con- 
tinue to be "single track", Originally the system 
was designed with limited purposes and catered 
to a small and highly selective proportion of the 
young population, It was primarily geared to pro- 
ducing university-trained manpower. The whole 
school system became oriented to the needs of the 
relatively few who continued to higher education. 
With rapidly increasing enrolments, the maladjust- 
ment between the structure of education and a new 
emerging context shows itself in the pressures 
building up all along the system, notably іп admis- 
siontouniversities and academic secondary schools. 

18. The structure of the system has to be so 
designed and adapted that it provides a diversified 
range of educational experiences and ensures that 
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pupils terminating at intermediate points are рге- 
pared for entry into the world of work, allowing 
them to re-enter the education system at suitable 
points to resume their formal education whenever 
needed, There are, it would appear, two key ele- 
ments in such structural change. The first is to 
broaden the scope and purpose of the general edu- 
cation which provides the core of common learning 
experiences and forms the foundation for, and a 
continuing element in, all forms of subsequent edu- 
cation, Its purely "literacy''-centred focus has to 
be expanded to include science and, at an appro- 
priate stage, pre-vocationaland pre-technical edu- 
cationinorder that general education may provide 
a broadrange of experiences through which the pu- 
pils, and their teachers, may explore and testtheir 
abilities and aptitudes. The second key element in 
Structural flexibility is the broadening and diversi- 
fication of second-level education so that it may 
serve effectively the needs of the terminating stu- 
dents (thus linking the output to the economy's re- 
quirements of middle-level skills) and also of those 
whose abilities and attainment will carry themto 
higher education. 

19. Ithas tobe recognized that there is a large 
section of the student body whose abilities willfind 
better expression in educational programmes which 
have a practical and occupational orientation than 
in the specialized courses offered in a university, 
This is also linked to the urgency of intermediate 
manpower needs in agriculture, technology, com- 
merce, social services and education. The need 
appears to be for new types of post-secondary ins- 
titutions which are flexible enough in their pro- 
grammes to give full- as well as part-time educa- 
tion and to participate in in-service and on-the -job 
training. 

20. In other terms, the notion of education 
systems may well need to be redefined in the light 
of the larger and more diversifiedenrolment of the 
new functions ascribed to education in the develop- 
ing countries of Asia, of the need to co-ordinate 
and integrate all resources available for education 
in school and out of school, and of new educational 
concepts and experiments. Existing education sys- 

tems in many countries of Asia are based on tradi- 
tional structures of general education at the three 
levels, with provisions, often inadequate, for tech- 
nical and vocational education and for out-of-school 
education, These education systems have grown in 
many cases through a process of successive addi- 
tions. There is often not enough vertical continuity 
between various levels or stages of educationor 
horizontal continuity between various types of edu- 
cation, either in school or out of School, Indeed, 
in certain cases, rigid barriers continue to exist 
between general and technical, and between school 
and out-of-school education. Easier passage from 
one type of education to another is necessary for 
the purpose of student orientation or to make re- 
entry into the education systems possible at various 
stages о Ше. There may be a need, therefore, for 
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making education systems better integrated, more 
diversified and more comprehensive, on the one 
hand, and more flexible on the other. 

21. Inanumber of countries a major problem 
in educational policy-making is presented by the 
fact that a sector of education, particularly at the 
second and third levels, consists of "private" 
Schools. Arrangements for exercising govern- 
mental authority for regulating admissions, stand- 
ards and functioning of private schools differ from 
country to country, as does the rigour with which 
the regulations are enforced. The "private" sector 
has helped in mobilizing resources into education 
from outside the public revenues and contributed 
notably to increasing enrolments. But, by and 
large, the enrolment increases have been inthose 
types of education where there is already an un- 
balanced growth (arts and humanities). Inthe event, 
the influence of the private sector schools has tended 
to run contrary to the efforts of planning authori- 
ties to diversify the distribution of enrolment by 
fields of study and articulate it by levels of education. 


OPERATING EFFICIENCY OF EDUCATION 
SYSTEMS 


22. The efficiency of an education system 
may be considered, on the one hand, in terms of 
how well it fulfils its social and economic object- 
ives (that is, by criteria that are external to the 
System), and, on the other hand, in terms of fact- 
ors (quantitative and qualitative) that are "internal" 
tothe system - who are educated, by what methods, 
in what knowledge and skills, with what results 
and at what cost. 

23. As yet few scientific studies have been 
carried out in Asia to measure the performance 
of an education system in its multiple dimensions 
and relate it to the cost factor. This represents 
one of the most urgent tasks for educational re- 
searchinthe region. Thereare,however, a num- 
ber of indications by which the internal operation- 
al efficiency can be judged. 

One such indication is whether those who en- 
ter it at any stage stay to complete the cycle of 
education which, unless it is completed, does not 
equip them with the skills, knowledge and under- 
Standing for which that stage of education is de- 
Signed. Thisisthe problem of drop-outs, repeaters 
and examination failures. Atanother level of analy- 
sis it is also the problem of ''under-achievement", 
that is the failure of the system to realize and de- 
velop the full potential of the educand. Closely 
related to this is another aspect of the problem 
whether the education system provides а nurturing 
ground for the development of talented and gifted 
pupils. The education system may be so narrowly 
based that it leaves the reserves of talent substan- 
tially untapped or so rigid that talent is not allowed 
to show for lack of freedom. Yet another facet of 


the problem is Ше failure of society to make effec- 
tive use of the human resources that the education 
and training systems have developed and endowed 
with skills. 

24. The review of educational growth in Asia 
presented earlier shows the alarming extent of wast- 
age through drop-out that is still a persistent fea- 
ture of educational performance at Ше primary level 
in many countries of the region. The cumulative 
effect of drop-out and repetition is to raise educa- 
tional expenditure per primary school leaver by 2 
to4times. The social cost is evenhigher. Because 
drop-out and repetitionare more prevalent in rural 
than in urban areas, in the economically poorer 
sections of the population and among girls, the dis- 
parities inthe distribution of educational opportuni- 
ties are further sharpened, thus adding to social 
tensions. 

25. At the stage of transition from the first 
level of education to the next higher level(lower 
Secondary or secondary) a proportion of pupils who 
have completed elementary education terminate 
their schooling. Elementary educationis not,how- 
ever, an educational process that is complete in 
itself. The basic skills and habits it is designed 
to impart are only a preparation for a continuing 
use of these skills. Where opportunities for out- 
of-schoolcontinuing education are poorly developed 
and the formal school system itself makes no con- 
tribution to creating these opportunities, the skills 
of primary schooling lapse through disuse (parti- 
cularly ifthe duration ofthe primary stage of educa- 
tionis itselfa short span of four or five years) and the 
investment becomes tothat extent unrewarding. 

26. Atthe secondary stage, indicators of the 
performance of a system are different and more 
complex. A broad indication is provided by exami- 
nation results in systems where the final or end- 
of-the-cycle examination is intended to certify suc- 
cess or failure in achieving certain norms or stand- 
ards. This indicator has, however, to be interpreted 
with care, because examinations in their traditional 
form measure a very limited range of educational 
achievement. Most of the countries in the region - 
though not all - have this kind of examination sys- 
tem. The proportion of "successful" pupils varies 
in countries in the range of 45 to 60 per cent. A 
substantial proportion of pupils have, therefore, to 
repeat the grade and sit the examination again in 
the following year or drop out of school. 


PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 


27. Тһе growth of education in the region has 
been impressive in the last two decades; but even 
more striking is the magnitude of expansion and 
change that is anticipated for the decades immedi- 
ately ahead. To these trends are added the con- 
sequences of rising rates of population increase. 
All these factors to which must be added the de- 
mand for additional resources that any reform or 


reorganization of education must entail, combine 
tocreate anincreasing strain on both financialand 
educational resources. 

28. There is, however, widespread recogni- 
tion that these conditions are precisely the ones 
that call for a fundamental appraisal and reorien- 
tation of the education systems. The greater the 
momentum of expansion in а system, the more dif- 
ficult and costly any eventual modification of the 
system will Бе. The national policies, therefore, 
give priority to a qualitative transformation ofthe 
system in order that it may be better adapted to 
perform the increasingly diverse tasks that future 
growth will impose on it. 

29. These considerations focus attention on 
four types of broad policy issues: 

(a) Priorities in educational development. The 
question of priorities has to be viewed in the frame- 
work of overall national development plans with 
which plans of educational development have tobe 
integrated. 

Within education, the issues cover the effi- 
ciency and yield of the system and distribution of 
its benefits; priorities in the development of dif- 
ferent levels and types of education; alternative 
choices in programmes and methods; scrutiny of 
traditionally assumed norms and standards in the 
management of education. Approaches to issues 
such as these must necessarily vary from one coun- 
try to another; what is, however, of common con- 
cern is whether there is an adequate machinery 
backed up by a fund of required data and infor- 
mation, which will keep the issues of priority 
under continuous and informed review, anticipating 
changes and responsively readjusting the priorities, 

(b) Alternative methods of financing education. 
In most countries of the region, public revenues are 
the principal source of educational finance and hence 
the growth of educational expenditure has meant an 
increasing budgetary strain. Public revenues will 
undoubtedly continue to be the basic supportand 
education can reasonably claim its fair share in 
the increase that accrues to public funds from a 
higher level of economic growth to which educa- 
tion makes a not inconsiderable contribution. The 
strain is, however, there and will grow. The ques- 
tiontherefore arises of alternative sources of sup- 
port for education. 

One source to which a few countries have given 
particular attention is the community contribution 
in labour and kind. The mobilization of resources 
from outside the monetized sector, particularly 
foradult education, primary education and the pro- 
vision of school buildings, appears to be a highly 
promising prospect in the light of the experience 
of the countries where it has been tried. 

Another source (anditis a variant of commu- 
nity support for education) consists of involving 
local and municipal bodies more closely in the 
financing of education with suitable safeguard for 
the maintenance of educational standards in insti- 
tutions supported by them. Additional sources 
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have been explored іп some countries in the form 
of tied-in taxes or sucharge, and special taxes on 
enterprises which benefit directly from the training 
functions of educational institutions (e. в. technical 
education, applied research in the universities). It 
is clear that the sources of financial support have 
to be diversified in order that the burden on public 
revenues does not reach an unsustainable point. 

(c) Improving resource utilization. Efficient 
utilization of available resources is yet another 
means of increasing educational revenues, since 
gains are made in the present level of outlay byim- 
proved methods of management. 

The largest proportion of educational expendi- 
ture is on teachers, Since the teacher is also the 
single most decisive factor in improving quality 
of instruction, efficient use of teaching resources 
is of central importance, Questions such as these 
arise in this connexion: the proportion of teacher's 
time that has to be devoted to routine and clerical 
jobs which could as well be performed by assist- 
ants, leaving the teacher free for more teaching 
and pupil guidance; class sizes in the traditional 
school organization where classes in the lower 
grades are too large and in the upper grades too 
small; the relative cost-benefits of upgrading the 
qualifications of teachers through institutional train- 
ing or in-service programmes, 

Utilization of buildings and equipment is another 
area that calls for attention, It has been conclu- 
sively demonstrated, for example, that in the pro- 
vision of science laboratories in schools, consider- 
able savings can be made and instructional effec- 
tiveness enhanced by simpler and educationally 
meaningful laboratory equipment. The designing 
and construction of educational buildings leave 
ample room for imaginative application of techniques 
which make the buildings functionally more useful 
at less cost. 

Another important area for improving opera- 
tional efficiency is in the length of the school work- 
ing year and day. Generally the duration of school 
time is not only inadequate but is interrupted by a 
large number of holidays, vacations and days off 
for various celebrations. The average size of 
school units, which tends to be small in most coun- 
tries of the region, and the high repetition rates 
raise the unit cost by a margin which could be re- 
duced substantially. 

It is evident that improving operational effi- 
ciency does not lend itself to ad hoc "crash" eco- 
nomy measures. Ц has to be a part of a continu- 
ous programme of assessing the performance of 
the education system and involves development of 
budgetary procedures for educational institutions 
aimed at enhancing the discernment with which func- 
tions of resource allocations and use are performed 
at different levels of administration, 

(d) Alternative methods for achieving educa- 
tional goals, Scarcity of resources in relation to 
the magnitude of educational tasks brings about a 
growing recognition that traditional methods may 
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no longer suffice. New means and techniques have 
to be evolved to achieve educational goals, In the 
developing countries, the problem is centred not 
so much on finding technological substitutes for 
traditional teaching manpower, but on enhancing 
the educational effectiveness of such manpower. 
Technological applications which contribute to in- 
dividualizing instruction or increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the training component of education or 
giving wider spread to critically important teach- 
ing competencies that may be in short supply, are 
some promising lines requiring experimentation 
and empirical investigation, 

Even more important from the point of view 
of resource constraints are the possibilities of 
devising or adopting different types of education- 
al structures where the unit cost is less than that 
of the traditional type of educational institution, 
The search for these different types is specially 
relevant in secondary and higher education. Use of 
instruction by correspondence reinforced by mass 
media and some of the new techniques suchas pro- 
grammed instructional materials is an example of 
an alternative path for achieving educational ob- 
јесііуеѕ. The important point is not that these 
newer developments in "educational technology" 
have proved themselves but that a search has to 
be undertaken and a wide range of possibilities 
have to be empirically tested and applied, if solu- 
tions are to be found to some of the basic prob- 
lems of educational development in the decades 
ahead, 


QUALITY OF EDUCATION 


30. In all recent national plans and policy 
pronouncements, no theme is expressed with so 
much urgency and concern as that of qualitative 
improvement of education. The Regional Confer- 
ences of Ministers of Education of Asian Member 
States (Tokyo, 1962; Bangkok, 1965) emphasized the 
overriding need to maintain and continuously im- 
prove the quality of education and accorded this 
aim the highest priority in planning for education- 
al development, 

31. Quality of education is not a single, un- 
changing and fixed concept. It covers what onanal- 
ysis is found to be a multiplicity of processes, 
relationships and outcomes which interact and inter- 
mingle. For example,it is seen as a relationship 
between an education system and the society it 
Serves, and is assessed in terms of the system's 
capacity to meet the needs of that society. Within 
an education system, the standards of quality have 
tobeseeninterms ofhow far the pupils have been 
taken and what forms of knowledge, attitudes, skills 
and work habits have been developed. The know- 
ledge that the schools seek to impart is а rapidly 
moving frontier, expanding at an unprecedented 
pace. The content of education, therefore, is no 
longer a fixed body of knowledge. Central to 


educational concern are Ше skills in observing, 

analysing, communicating, testing, experimenta- 
tion, discovery, learning to learn, and the capa- 
city to learn and relearn throughout a working 

career, 

32. Тһе concern of national authorities about 
the quality of education is seen to cover both the 
external criteria of quality derived from the needs 
of the society and the criteria internal to the edu- 
cation systems based on educational objectives and 


standards of performance, There isa need to de- 
velop decision-making processes and machinery 
in order to formulate coherent policies which will 
give consistency to the changing economic, social, 
political and cultural goals, and which could serve 
as the basis for educational objectives at every 
point of the educational system and sustain inno- 
vative approaches to allthe elements that form the 
system - planning and management, curriculum, 
instruction and instructional methods. 
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Chapter 4 


PLANNING FOR REFORM AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Тһе earlier planning efforts in the region 
were mainly centred on programming for the ex- 
pansion of education within the constraints imposed 
by scarcity of financial and human resources, In- 
tegration with the overall national economic plans 
has been in terms of resource allocation and the 
question of manpower was seen primarily as the 
demand for, and supply of, certain categories of 
technical personnel, 

2. Rapid expansion of the education system, 
increasing outlays of resources on education, the 
growing awareness of the crucial róle of education 
in the modernization of society and of the gap be- 
tween what is taught in the schools and what will 
be required by society in the coming decades, have 
led to the realization that the problem of education- 
al development is dependent on a reorganization 
and reorientation of the objectives of education sys- 
tems and of the nature of the training that they pro- 
vide. Reform and development are connected in- 
separably. Clearly a stage has been reached where 
the need makes itself felt for national authorities 
to undertake a searching assessment of their sys- 
tem of education in its total range and re-examine 
its goals, structures, content and methods with a 
view to adapting it more effectively to the needs of 
national development. 

3. The countries of the region are adopting 
varying approaches to the problem of educational 
reorganization. Some have examined the totaledu- 
cation system and recommended far-reaching 
changes in structure, content, methods, institution- 
al forms and the "pyramid" of education, Others 
have chosen to reorganize their Systems through 
ad hoc reforms in particular sectors of education - 
higher education, vocational education, adult educa- 
tion and teacher training. 

4. The experience of the countries whichhave 
carried out such "in-depth" study of their educa- 
tion system underlines three important considera- 
tions. Firstly, such examination should not be 
limited tothe education system as it is viewed from 
within. It should also see education in its external 
Socio-economic context. Secondly, it should cover 
educationand training in all their manifestations in 
the formal as well as non-formal systems, Thirdly, 
it should look forward to the future, analysing not 
only the causes of the problems as they exist, but, 
even more important, taking account of long-range 
considerations in evolving alternative strategies, 

5. No reform whether comprehensive or ad 
hoc, provides the final and definitive "blueprint", 
Measures of reorganization, however carefully con- 
ceived, are finally tested "on the ground" and the 
experience thus acquired is fed back into the process 
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of policy-making in order to carry out the needed 

readjustments. А reform therefore has to carry 

over in some form of continuous or "rolling re- 

form" which should build into the system the springs 
for self-correction and adjustment. Planning for 
educational development must accordingly com- 

prise three major elements: a suitable machinery 
for linking policy-making with planning; a suitable 
Strategy for implementing educational change; and 
an administrative and management system attuned 
to the environment of planned development 


Machinery for educational policy and planning 


6. Тһе functions of educational planning ma- 
chinery as they are found at present have to be 
widened and viewed in a much larger context. They 
have to be linked, on the one hand, with policy- 
making and, on the other hand, with educational 
programming. In educational policy a distinction 
must be made between two types of decisions which 
enter into policy-making: decisions by which the 
fundamental goals of education are defined, and 
"operational" or "technical" decisions by which 
these broad goals are translated into educational 
objectives, structures, and curricula. While un- 
doubtedly these types of decisions interact, the 
róle of educational planning is related moretothe 
latter type. Seen in this light, educational plan- 
ning should serve as an inquiry system which as- 
51515 decision makers in defining objectives in 
operational terms, viewing them in the appropri- 
ate time perspective, evolving standards ofattain- 
ment, assessing performance qualitatively and 
making choices between alternative developmental 
Strategies, resource costs and different ways of 
achieving specified objectives. To serve these 
functions in decision-making effectively, it would 
be essential to develop adequate resources of in- 
formation, data and techniques and have access to 
research findings and innovative experiments in 
education. 

7. Considering that the problems in educa- 
tional development are becoming increasingly com- 
plex, there is a need to develop a suitable organi- 
zational mechanism within a Ministry of Education 
which would link in a unified structure the three 
basic functions; namely, educational policy, plan- 
ning, and programming. The mechanism, 

(a) should be innovative in its approach and 
orientation; 

(b) should cover in a unified manner the total 
range of education and training, bridging sectoral 
and departmental gulfs; and 

(с) should be interdisciplinary in its personnel 
composition and methods. 


8. The functions of such а mechanism might 
include the following: 

(i) preparation of (and revising from time to 
time according to changing conditions) long-, 
medium- and short-term projections and forecasts 
of pupil flow and output; 

(ii) collaborating with other appropriate ог- 
gans in assessing manpower, employment and re- 
source availabilities and formulating their impli- 
cations for the education system; 

(iii) Identification and analysis on a continu- 
ing basis of educational needs and problems and 
particularly the supply and demand of teachers 
and other educational resources; 

(iv) analysing the implication for curriculum 
and training of relevant socio-economic develop- 
ments and advances in scientific knowledge and 
technology; 

(v) analysing and projecting the training ca- 
pacity of the system, its output, level of capability 
and utilization; 

(vi) collecting and analysing data on the socio- 
economic and academic characteristics of student 
population and its flow and distribution in the 
system; 

(vii) carrying out diagnostic assessment, both 
qualitative and quantitative, of the education sys- 
tem and developing performance specifications and 
criteria; 

(viii) analysing the costs and operational effi- 
ciency of the system to provide a basis for nation- 
al policies regarding resource allocation; and 

(ix) systematic examination of new discover- 
ies and developments in educational practice and 
organization and promoting their introduction in 
the system, 


IMPLEMENTING EDUCATIONAL REFORM AT 
INSTITUTIONAL LEVEL 


9. The design of changes at the level of the 
total system has tobe translated into action through 
programmes of qualitative development at the level 
of institutions, the classroom, the teachers and in- 
dividual educands. A strategy of educational im- 
provement and change is therefore concerned vital- 
ly with the question of how the rate of generating, 
diffusing and adopting improved practices through- 
out the system can be speeded up. A complex vari- 
ety of factors determine an education system's 
responsiveness to change and readiness to adopt 
innovative methods, principal among them being 
the attitudes and qualification level of teachers, 
the existence of institutions with innovative prac- 
tices, the degree of flexibility in the administra- 
tion and management of education, and the total 
environment or value system within which educa- 
tion functions. 

10. Anoticeable feature of any education sys- 
temisthe striking range of variations in the quali- 
ty of educationalinstitutions and teachers. Tobridge 


this gap the leading institutions and teachers could 
be drawn upon to induce а self-sustaining process 
of improvement in the rest of the system. 

11. In systems where unqualified or poorly 
qualified teachers far out -number the leading teach- 
ers and where there is a large number of institu- 
tions shackled to outmoded practices, the impetus 
for qualitative change has also to come from out- 
side the classroom in order to induce and support 
the growth points inthe classrooms, An institu- 
tional base is therefore needed in order that loci 
of innovation and change are built into the system. 
The institutional structure has to provide for the 
three processes involved in qualitative develop- 
ment: creation or generation of new practices and 
their testing; demonstration and dissemination of 
new practices; and adoption of new practices on a 
system-wide scale. The education systems (unlike 
agriculture) have so far somehow failed to evolve 
an effective institutional base for diffusion of im- 
proved practices, 

12. The links of such an institutional struc - 
ture with educational research are obvious, Edu- 
cational research is potentially one of the key ele- 
ments in educational improvement, But it has 
also to be recognized that the orientation of edu- 
cational research particularly in its traditional 
form, its long-term perspective and its methods, 
which are highly specific in design and approach, 
is not always compatible with the practical ur- 
gency which underlies developmental tasks in edu- 
cational improvement, Furthermore, exposition 
of a theory, however well "researched", does not 
by itself ensure its application or ready adoption. 
In between lie two equally important phases, (i) de- 
velopment and testing, and (ii) the dissemination 
of the tested results, Each of these two phases 
has its own set of working techniques, Therefore 
the institutional structure for innovationand change 
has to have a different framework and orientation 
from that of educational research though it will 
necessarily draw upon research findings as well 
as upon the practical experiences of teachers and 
administrators for its developmental work. 

13. In some countries of the region, experi- 
ments аге in progress for developing "сепігев of 
excellence" in selected institutions of higher edu- 
cation which are designed to influence, by their 
methods and technical capability, the standards and 
quality of other higher institutions. А broadly 
similar approach, though in a modified form, may 
be considered for each level and type of education 
(primary, secondary, technical, teacher training 
etc.). This is seen as comprising two types of in- 
stitutions. Firstly, there may be need for a series 
of experimental schools established and developed 
withthe primary commitment to creating, adapting, 
trying out and evaluating new forms of organiza- 
tion, curricula, instructional methods and tech- 
niques. They will function in essence as develop- 
mentallaboratories, translating research insights 
into practical application, systematizing the best 
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experiences of leading teachers and institutions 
and evaluating experimental programmes. Ву the 
very nature of the functions envisaged for the ex- 
perimental schools, it is clearly desirable that they 
should be given a large measure of freedom from 
regulations which might inhibit them in carrying 
out their unique responsibilities. Secondly, the 
practices and forms of organization developed and 
tested in experimental schools would need to 

be demonstrated and disseminated on a wide scale. 
For this purpose, a network of demonstration 
schools is needed which would be chosen from ex- 
isting schools of recognized merit and located soas 
to serve a cluster of institutions withina geogra- 
phical area and a variety of educational environ- 
ments in rural and urban sectors. They should 
also be given considerable freedom from routine 
administrative regulations. They will illustrate 
and demonstrate improved methods and techniques, 
specially those developed in the experimental 
schools and provide a forum for in-service educa- 
tion of teachers in the neighbourhood. 

14. Another essential requirement of educa- 
tional reform, both in the making of policy and its 
implementation, is wide-based public involvement 
and participation, Parental attitudes to, and as- 
sumptions about, education contribute appreciably 
to an education system's resistance to change. 
Where new structures and methods are being in- 
troduced ina system, they may confuse a concerned 
public unless the reasons are explained and under- 
stood, The experience of many countries in Asia 
has shown that where the community is actively in- 
volved in an educational enterprise, it has not only 
given material support but helped in creating an 
environment of acceptance which is so essential 

‘for sustaining an educational enterprise. The par- 
ticipation of youth (and not only of students) in the 
development of education has to be seen as part of 
the involvement of youth in transforming socio- 

. economic conditions, 

15. The active involvement and participation 
of teachers, through their organizations and in 
other ways, both in the generation and adoption of 
educational changes, are critically important, Teach- 
ers and their organizations should be recognized 
аз a force which can contribute Significantly to 
educational advance and which therefore shouldbe 
associated with the determination of educational 
policies for reform as well as with the develop- 
ment of innovative practices in education. 

16. An essential requirement of innovationis 
freedom to innovate, Therefore the róle of policy- 
makers and administrators in promoting a climate 
of reform is a crucial one, While recognizing that 
а proportion of teachers would need to be prepared 
in new methods and practices by graduated stages, 
the administrator has to give active support to ex- 
perimenting teachers and encourage them in their 
creative initiatives, Uniform prescriptions tend to 
cripple the work of those who wish to breaknew 
ground without necessarilyhelpingthose who prefer 
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the security of known practices to the opportunity 
of modifying them. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 


17. Intimately connected with the planning 
for educational reform and development is the ca- 
pability of the administrative machine to respond 
to the increasingly complex demands made on it. 
For example, the impact of achievements in cur- 
riculum development or in the use of moderntech- 
niques depends on the "two-way conveyor belts" 
linking innovations and everyday operations and 
feedback, The distribution of new materials, the 
assignment and involvement of individualteachers 
all depend on factors such as the degree of flex- 
ible decentralization, the speed of transmission 
of decisions "upwards" and "downwards", smooth 
communication and constant adaptation to the new 
goals and objectives of education. 

18. Inthe last decade or so, the machinery 
of educational administration in the countries of 
the region has had to deal with a variety of prob- 
lems of growing complexity - educational expan- 
sion, scarcity of resources and new tasks created 
by development planning. That the machinery has 
been fully extended in the effort to deal with these 
problems is attested by the stresses and strains 
which it shows. By and large, the administrative 
structures tend to reflect either a highly centra- 
lized "maintenance-minded" system or one which 
is geared to respond automatically to expected de- 
mands. Thus, a highly congested Central Ministry, 
overly compartmentalized, often leads to abstract 
decision-making habits removed from field condi- 
tions and motivated by the needs of the administra- 
tive machine itself rather than what the actualfield 
conditions require, "Feedback" from field opera- 
tions to Ministry is weak; and thus, whether it be 
new constructions ог teacher assignments and sal- 
ary payments, decisions concerning them are more 
influenced by bureaucratic pressures than by the 
intrinsic requirements which have no channels of 
communications to the decision-maker. 

19. Education is a highly disaggregative func- 
tion running from central administrative headquar- 
ters to provincial and local administrative units 
and to institutions which vary in their size from 
several thousand students in some university de- 
partments, to a dozen children in a one-room ru- 
ral primary school house. Thus, the organization 
and functions of such a complex network ought to 
call for highly sophisticated techniques. This 
is particularly necessary in the context of the 
scarcity of resources in the region's developing 
countries. For example, recurring expenditures on 
salaries - which account for the largest proportion 
of total educational expenditure - would be more eco- 
nomically used if class sizes, assignment of teach- 
ers, and curriculum reforms were programmed 


rationally, thus bringing about greater returns for 
present outlay. In capital outlay, administrative de- 
cisions governing, say, the choice of school sites, 
the quality and technical coefficients for construc- 
tion of new buildings or for the purchase or manu- 
facture of furniture and equipment have to be based 
on optimum choice, based in turn on economies of 
scale or adequate timing of operation, 

20. Тһе so-called "modern techniques" used 
in systems analysis such as PERT are simple in- 
struments calling for an intellectual discipline ra- 
ther than for highly specialized skills and compli- 
cated information "inputs". Their use in every- 
day administration would ensure optimization of 
resources. Slightly more developed techniques 
(PPBS, graphs, etc.) would also facilitate the 
decision-making process. 

21. No solutions are universal, but afrank 
assessment of the inadequacies of the system would 
helpclearthe air and should gradually lead firstto 
a redefinition of the objectives of the administra- 
tive machinery and then to a new configuration of 
its components so they may be designed to meet 
these objectives. This, in turn, should help re- 
assign tasks to a new "breed" of specialists: the 
managers of education who should be trained inthe 
use of modern techniques routinely used in most 
other sectors of the nationallife, Proper studies 
could also point up the justifications for introduc- 
ing new computing equipment which, whilst appa- 
rently costly, might reduce other expenditures. 

22, While there are various administrative 
organizations in the countries and different tradi- 
tions within which they have evolved, there are 
none the less certain common directions in which 
examination of educationaladministrative structures 
by the national authorities concerned would helpin 
enhancing the capability of the organization to 
achieve educational goals and better utilization of 
resources, No single organizational reform can 
provide the solution to all the problems; the effort 
will necessarily have to be multidimensional to 
cover the following aspects: 

(а) Legislative and procedural measures to co- 
ordinate the functioning of numerous nationalagen- 
cies which are concerned with national education, 

(b) Appropriate mechanism to provide techni - 
cal support to educational policy, planning and 
programming. 

(c) Structural reorganization, largely on the 
basis of management objectives, in order to achieve 
clear definition of responsibilities and functions 
and closer articulation among different operation- 
al units. 

(а) Structural balance, through a strengthening 
of provincial/regional and district level operation- 
alunits, and through decentralizing and the grant - 
ing of greater responsibility and authority tothem 
with provision for appropriate control and monitor - 
ing systems, 

(е) Procedural reforms in order to simplify, 
and make more functional, administrative and 


financial procedures and to organize a suitable 
machinery for systematic evaluation of programmes 
in operation, 

23. 'The next decade will impose many new 
tasks on the administrative machinery for educa- 
tion. The time to reorganize is before these tasks 
begin to unfold so that the administration is in a 
position to respond to them imaginatively, A search- 
ing scrutiny of the administrative organization in 
all its aspects should be the first preparatory step 
in moving towards new goals in education. In this 
connexion, two measures may be considered: 

(i) First is to establish at the national level 
a high-power committee or commission to under- 
take an overall examination of the administrative 
machinery and formulate recommendations for its 
reorganization, Some countries have carried out 
such appraisal in regard to general administration. 
The national body charged with this responsibility 
should also include persons from local education 
authorities and from outside education who have 
special knowledge and experience in fields suchas 
public administration, business organization and 
industry. 

(ii) In the Ministry of Education, and located 
at a point nearest decision-making level, a unit 
should be established for organization and methods. 
It would carry out analytic studies in organization 
and methods in different segments of the adminis- 
trative machinery and make recommendations to 
the Minister from time to time. 

24, Personnel development: first priority: 
Better organization and methods of work donot pro- 
vide all the answers: these are essential aids but 
they depend on the quality and skills of the persons 
who man the organization. An organizationrenews 
itself through the people who man it. In education- 
al administration, as in many other sectors of edu- 
cation, there is an imperative need to recognize 
that there should not be a single door through which 
alone people can come into the organization. The 
administrative functions in education are becoming 
more and more diversified and call for а wider range 
of competencies and skills. The manning of the 
educational administrative organization has there- 
foré to represent the diversity of skills needed for 
its management tasks, 

While the need for diversified skills in educa- 
tional management is recognized, the special na- 
ture of educational administration should also be 
Кер шлем. In educational administration, manage- 
ment skills and educational experience interlock 
at every point. A manager who has no insight in 
education is likely to prove a poor manager of edu- 
cation however skilled he may otherwise be in 
terms of his management skills. A general skill 
or technique has therefore to be particularized for 
education: thus planning becomes educational plan- 
ning, statistics become educational statistics, and 
administration becomes educational administration, 

25. Personnel recruitment policies have to 
be directed to these twofold aims; to draw into 
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education a variety of skills and knowledge, adapt- 
ing them to the specific nature of educational 
tasks; and to prepare people with educational 
experience and insight to assume administrative 
rôles, 

In spite of the recognition that educational ad- 
ministrators needtobe trained both by pre-service 
and in-service programmes, the actual training 
facilities in the region are very meagrely developed. 
In sharp contrast to the continuing neglect of the 
training of educational administrators is the rapid 
development of training facilities for senior civil 
Servants. In a number of countries, institutions 
for public administration have been established 
and the training of civil servants is undertaken on 
a systematic basis. 

The training plan for educational administra- 
tors willhavetocover all forms of training induc- 
tion courses for fresh entrants, in-service train- 
ing, on-the-job training, training of high executives, 
and courses for lower levels of educational admin- 
istration. The content of such courses should re- 
present a carefulbalance of theoretical knowledge, 
both of education and administration, intensive 
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training in management tools, and practical work, 
The overall purpose of training should not be limited 
toadescription of educational administration as it 
is found inthe country but should enable the trainee 
to analyse the existing structure in relation to the 
needs of development administration. The trainee 
Should therefore be introduced to the new techniques 
that have emerged in general administration, and 
see their applicability to educational administration: 
techniques such as cost-benefits analysis in finan- 
cialadministration, or network analysis and Sys- 
tems analysis in management science. 

26. Management science has made rapid ad- 
vances in recent years and management techniques 
of great power have been evolved. There is need 
for creative research to assess the applicability 
of these techniques to the administration of educa- 
tion and to adapt them tothe conditions and require- 
ments of developing countries. Since research and 
development in this important sphere may not be 
feasible in all countries, a regional mechanism 
could usefully undertake this work, along withthe 
training of national personnelin the new techniques 
of management, 


Chapter 5 


PLANNING FOR BETTER LEARNING 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT - REFORM 
OF THE CONTENT 


1. Curriculum- making in Asia by and large 
follows the traditional pattern, Adhoc committees 
of teachers and other specialists are formed which 
decide what subjects are to be taught in a grade 
and the allocation ofinstructionaltime, Syllabuses 
and courses of study are then developed which set 
forth itemized lists of the topics and sub-topics in 
each subject, "Thereafter textbooks are prepared - 
by a State agency or private publishers - to conform 
to the syllabuses and courses of study. In recent 
years, however, new developments, notably in sci- 
ence curricula, аге taking place in many coun- 
tries of Asia, These represent an innovative ap- 
proach to curriculum development, 

2. One of the most significant developments 
of recent decades has arisen from the insight that 
curriculum- making involves processes which af- 
fect every aspect of educational practice. Тһе 
selection of a subject to be taught involves, among 
other things, analysis of the nature of that subject, 
definition of the objectives for which it is taught, 
understanding of the capacity and "readiness' of 
the pupil, the methods of teaching appropriate to 
the nature of the subject and the capacity of the 
learner, the learning aids and materials relevant 
tothese methods, andassessment of what the teach- 
ing and learning may have accomplished, Curricu- 
lum- making therefore has a much wider and more 
dynamic function. It is concerned with processes 
by which all the learning is planned and guided in 
an education system or in a school or а classroom. 
The selection of subjects and their organization in- 
to courses of study or syllabuses are only a part 
of this larger process. 

3. Тһе rapid increase in the amount and com- 
plexity of knowledge is the outstanding feature of 
modern times, New disciplines of study have 
emerged and the boundaries of established disci- 
plines сап no longer be sharply defined, These 
developments have profound implications for the 
curriculum as the principal medium for translat- 
ing knowledge into learning. It will no longer suf- 
fice to try to keep pace with the advancement of 
knowledge by merely adding new subjects or topics 
to the syllabuses. Learning can no longer be 
equated with learning of facts, for facts are be- 
coming too numerous, In curriculum- making, 
therefore, fundamental attention is given to scru- 
tiny of the basic concepts and methods of inquiry 
of a discipline in order to select those which will 
provoke and generate other ideas and concepts. 

4. The second source of change compelling 


new approaches to the curriculum is the learn- 
er. One of the important tasks in curriculum- 
making in Asia is to adjust the content and 
methods of education to the widening range and 
variety of ability and aptitude that the student 
body now represents, Another set of changes is 
induced by steady advances in the psychological 
understanding of the nature of learning, of the 
conditions in which learning takes place, and of 
individual differences among the learners. While 
а definitive body of knowledge still lies in the fu- 
ture, the insights that have so far been gained add 
new perspectives to curriculum- making. 

9. The third focus of the curriculum is pro- 
vided by influences which have their origin in the 
Society. Both economic and social needs are me- 
diated through the curriculum, and curriculum- 
making has to be sensitive to the responsibility of 
the schools to educate the individual in understand- 
ing social change. There is another aspect which 
is now assumingincreasing importance, It goes 
beyond the question of educating for social adjust- 
ment and is concerned more with presenting social 


issues and problems to the learnerand helping him 


in bringing to bear on these issues the attitudes 
ofaninquiring mind whichitisthe purpose of edu- 
cation to cultivate. Issues of race relationship, 
poverty, deprivation, international co-operation, 
etc., create a climate of demand for more atten- 
tion to be given to the kind of social problems 
with which the pupils have to live when they step 
out of the four walls of the classroom. 

6. The curriculum - interpreted in this com- 
prehensive sense - has a special гб1е in educa- 
tional development policies. Itis a means by which 
the quality of instruction is continuously upgraded, 
Initially adjusted to the level of teaching capabili- 
ties which may be available in the system, the cur- 
riculum has the effect of raising the level of learner 
and teacher capability, thus making it possible for 
Ше knowledge- content to be presented at a higher 
levelof adjustment. Bothlearner and teacher capa- 
city is extended by what the curriculum provides for 
them. Inthis sense,the curriculum process is appro- 
priately described as curriculum development, Given 
the developmental approach to the curriculum, the 
interaction between the expanding world of knowledge 
and the education system is a spiralling movement 
towards continuous improvement and growth, 

7. Certain basic considerations with refer- 
ence to curriculum decisions which call for ex- 
amination in the Asian countries are identified 
in the following propositions, 

(a) A sound programme of general education 
should be the basic foundation of education, designed 
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to foster а spirit of inquiry and of adaptability to 
changing environment, It should be continued over 
an adequate period of time in order to ensure that 
the methods of thinking and working and means of 
expression are developed to a degree that willhelp 
the educands in understanding their environment 
and the problems of social and personal living. 

(b) A balanced programme of general educa- 
tion should include at all stages four essentialand 
interdependent components of the curriculum: the 
humanistic element; the scientific element; educa- 
tion in moral values; and practical activities and 
pre-vocational work experiences to develop ргас- 
tical skills and work habits and to encourage par- 
ticipation in the productive life of the community. 

(c) The programme of general education 
Should provide a common body of educational ex- 
periences which is essential for all pupils, and 
also opportunities for the discovery and develop- 
ment of individual talent in order that pupils may be 
guided in their choice of future studies and careers, 

(d) The educational programmes should be di- 
versified at an appropriate stage of school educa- 
tion, so that they are adapted to the varying apti- 
tudes and abilities of the educands as well as to 
the different levels oftheir attainment, The needs 
of scientific, technical and vocational education 
should be given prominent attention, 

(e) Provision should be made in the curricu- 
lum programmes for those whose abilities call 
for a faster pace of learning and study in greater 
depth, ' 

8. Also implied іп the above propositions are 
certain issues which are specific to some countries 
in the region, These include, for example, the 
rôle of language teaching as a unifying factor in 
multilingual countries; the harmonization of tech- 
nical/scientific subjects in general education; and 
the relation between technical education and out- of- 
School technical training. 

9. Curriculum development and examinations 
or evaluation should be closely linked as interde- 
pendent functions, In all countries examinations 
are, in one form or another, an important factor 
in education; in the countries of the region, they 
dominate the educational process. Teachers tend 
to teach what the examinations are believed to be 
looking for and students tend to learn just as much 
as the examinations require, Precisely because 
examinations are so pervasive in the influence they 
exercise, they are also potentially a powerful spear- 
head for curriculum reform and qualitative change 
in education, 

10. That examinations аге needed in some 
form or another is attested by the experience of 
all education systems, however diverse their other 
characteristics might be, They provide a goal, and 
a stimulus to achieve it: properly used, they can 
be a powerful aid to curriculum development, The 
problem is how, for what Purpose, and by what 
means examinations are to be controlled and guided, 
One aspect of the problem is the relative róles of 
internal and external forms of examination, 
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11. External control of an examination has 
its origin in the concern to ensure equivalence of 
standards and a high degree of objectivity in the 
assessment of pupil achievements, the results of 
which are to determine their future careers. 
While external examinations at the lower levels 
of school education have had little to commend 
them and are in any case becoming increasingly 
difficult to administer under the pressure of grow- 
ing pupil numbers, the secondary education exa- 
minations have a réle from which considerations 
of equivalence of standards and objectivity in as- 
sessment cannot be excluded for quite some time, 
The question, therefore, is how these external 
examinations can be reformed so that they con- 
tribute to improvement in teaching and learning, 

12. The measures that are needed to bring 
about a fundamental reorientation of examinations 
(covering both internal and external) seem to fall 
into the following main categories, First, there 
should be close congruence between examinations 
and curriculum objectives. Second, examinations 
viewed as an integral part of the educational process 
should be capable of assessing a wider range of 
educational outcomes in order to serve the pur- 
poses that are appropriate to different levels of 
education and the varying needs of pupils, the dif- 
ficulties being encountered by pupils, orientation 
of pupils for making educational choices, assessing 
achievement of various curriculum objectives, 
and assessing aptitudes for selection purposes, 

13. One reason why reform of examinations 
has not made as much progress in the region as 
the urgency of the problem calls for may be the 
absence of any institutional support for developing, 
testing and refining evaluative instruments. In 
most countries, the agencies which are responsible 
for conducting external examinations have few links 
with other aspects of curriculum development and 
cannot therefore derive from them a stimulus for 
re-examining the methods in use, 

14, The second important need is for training 
of personnel, In externally conducted examinations, 
training in appropriate form will be required for 
those who design examination questions as well as 
the examiners, Equally important is the training 
of teachers in evaluation techniques, It should be 
remembered that even in education systems which 
are dominated by external examinations, the largest 
number of examinations remain internal and are 
administered by teachers, 

15. Unlike many other reforms, fundamental 
changes in examination procedures require a longer 
lead-time of preparation, Тһеге has to be a close 
integration of effort between those responsible for 
making policies for the school system and those 
who determine admission policies and selection 
procedures for the universities and institutions of 
higher education, Furthermore, parents, students, 

teachers andthe community are also vitally inte- 
rested parties and should participate inthe prepara- 
tions that lead to changes in examination. 


16. Тһе current practices in curriculum- 
making in the countries of the region generally 
stem from an approach which involves equating 
the curriculum with a series of subjects which are 
then broken down in the syllabuses into topics to 
be taught. Іп recent years, however, with an in- 
creasing concern for qualitative improvement of 
education and the recognition that overall educa- 
tional development must be seen in the context of 
the "what " and "how" of education, а few coun- 
tries are moving towards a more comprehensive 
view of the curriculum and establishing suitable 
administrative mechanisms for the purpose. 


17. Іп the light of the strategic place of cur- 
riculum development, due attention should be given 
to devising for it an adequate mechanism within 
the administrative structure of an education system, 
This mechanism for Curriculum design and devel- 


opment should be responsible for: 


(a) designing and developing curriculum plans, 
instructional materials, and evaluation tools; 

(b) testing and trying them out (for example 
in the experimental schools); 

(c) disseminating them for wide-scale use; 

(d) organizing in collaboration with other 
institutions special training opportunities ог 
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educational personnel involved іп curriculum de- 
velopment, notably teachers and supervisors; and 

(e) reviewing and revising curriculum plans 
from time to time, 

18. There are specially important links that 
anationalcentre for curriculum design and develop- 
ment must maintain: 

(a) with universities and the community of 
scholars; 

(b) with educational research; 

(c) with the body responsible for conducting 
examinations; 

(4) with the schools and teachers who are їгу- 
ing out new curriculum and teaching practices; and 

(e) with similar institutions in other countries, 

The chart on page 47 sketches broadly the en- 
visaged activities of a centre in terms of their in- 
put and output phases, 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


19, Projections of the quantitative develop- 
ment of education up to 1980 (Appendix A) delineate 
by order of magnitude the additional demand for 
teachers at different levels and types of education 
that is likely to arise in the next decade. The edu- 
cation systems in almost all countries in the re- 
gion have grown adequately to ensure that the teach- 
ing profession can recruit prospective teachers 
for primary schools with ten years or more of 
minimum basic schooling, In a few countries the 
minimum qualification level for primary teachers 
could, from the point of view of supply, be raised 
to equal that required for secondary teachers, 
There is a marked trend for more and more pupils 
to stay on for a longer period in school, Given 
this trend the prospects are reassuring that in the 
next decade the supply of prospective teachers for 
the schools can be maintained at progressively ris- 
ing levels of basic qualifications if suitable re- 
cruitment and personnel policies and adequate 
training places are also established, 

There are some important exceptions to this 
general picture, The prospects of improved sup- 
ply of teachers in special areas such as science, 
mathematics, foreign languages, agriculture and 
practical and technical subjects are not confirmed 
by the present enrolment trends. Special measures 
have to be devised in the context of the particular 
conditions in each country to attract to the teaching 
profession an adequate share of the system's out- 
put in these subjects, for example, special salary 
schedules, or special incentives in the training 
establishments, 

20, The problem of attracting to the teaching 
profession, and retaining in it, the right number 
of candidates having the right qualities is linked 
with a variety of other factors such as government 
recruitment and promotion policies, teachers! sal- 
aries relative to other salaries, methods of train- 
ШЕ, promotion prospects and the social recognition 
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accorded tothe teaching profession, In most coun- 
tries in Asia, teachers' salaries are relatively 
low and a progressive increase is, therefore, as- 
sumed in any forecast of future teacher supply. 

It has also to be assumed that a part of the in- 
crease is related to increase in the level of teacher 
qualifications. The points of special importance 
in reviewing recruitment policies, salary- schedules 
and salary-structure at the national level are, 
first, whether they facilitate mobility of teachers 
of merit and having the required qualification 
from one level or type of education to another; 
second, whether they have built-in elements (for 
example, merit promotion, etc, ) to attract a fair 
proportion of the higher ability group to the teach- 
ing profession; and, third, whether they have spe- 
cial incentives to draw suitable candidates into 
teaching areas where the supply is short, 

21. Inthe education and training of teachers,as 
in education generally, the curriculum is a key 
element in setting in motion a process of self- 
generating improvement, Teacher education pro- 
grammes generally have the following components: 
knowledge- content of the disciplines which the pros- 
pective teacher will teach; the methods by which 
knowledge-content is arranged for instruction; 
the professional studies which provide the theoreti- 
cal ground for his teaching art; and the training in 
teaching skills, Each of these components is ex- 
panding rapidly with the growth of knowledge and 
making new demands on teacher education pro- 
grammes, То these demands are added others 
which arise from special needs, for example, re- 
medial teaching, teaching in rural areas, the 
teacher's róle in programmes for out- of- school 
youth, community development and adult literacy. 
In the result, the pressure on teacher education 
curriculum grows, leading to unco- ordinated and 
fragmented accumulation of courses in which new 
additions are made without displacing any of the 
existing ones, 

22, The professional studies in the prepara- 
tion of prospective teachers are designed to serve 
two purposes, First, the aim is to provide the 
prospective teacher with a basic framework of 
theoretical knowledge about education with refer- 
ence to which he may interpret and understand the 
behaviour of pupils, how they grow and how they 
learn, It involves preparation of the teacher for 
а róle in which һе can adapt himself to the vary- 
ing needs of pupils of different age ranges, to en- 
vironments which may be depressing or congen- 
ial, and to the changing relations between the 
school and the community, Secondly, the aim is to 
enable the prospective teacher to use his knowledge 
in solving the problems he comes across, or de- 
vise the means by which he can enhance the effec- 
tiveness of his teaching functions, The distinction 
between a teacher with an adequate theoretical 
preparation and one who does not have that ground- 
ing lies in the higher degree of flexibility with which 
the former can approach a variety of new teaching 


situations, as compared to Ше latter's heavy de- 
pendence onteaching in the way he himself was 
taught, 

23, Another component of a teacher education 
programme is training in the skills of teaching. 
Teaching is not a single process; it calls for a 
wide variety ofskills andthe use of different types 
of techniques and media: intellectual, emotional, 
social and material, On the one hand, the teacher 
handles such materials as books, chalkboard or 
educational television, and onthe other, he handles 
intellectual concepts and interacts with pupils at 
crucial points іп their lives. The training of skills 
inateacher education programme therefore calls 
for a corresponding diversity of training techni- 
ques, 

24, In the current teacher education pro- 
grammes in Asia, the training component is rep- 
resented by student teaching which tends to run to 
a uniform pattern and is restricted to a limited 
range of skills. A number of deficiencies have 
shown themselves in one form or another; inade- 
quate individualattention to the prospective teacher 
during practice teaching; lack of opportunities for 
him to analyse actual teaching, his own as well as 
that of others, or improve his performance on the 
basis of feedback information; lack of variety both 
in the teaching situations used for practice and the 
techniques of practice teaching; lack of suitable 
evaluation tools and techniques by which outcomes 
of training could be assessed; and lack of rapport 
between the theoretical and the practice teaching 
aspects of the programme, 

25. Тһеге is no single approach to the educa- 
tion and training of teachers nor any single method 
for carrying it out, Тһе complexities of the teach- 
ing task call for diversity of techniques and methods, 
Fortunately, both in the area of the curriculum in 
teacher education and in methods and techniques, 
new developments are taking place which can be of 
great significance in the developing countries of 
the region with their urgent needs for raising the 
effective level of teacher competencies within the 
constraints of resources, Here, as in other sec- 
tors of education, the need for experimentation 
and testing out of new approaches, strategies and 
methods in teacher education is imperative, It is 
therefore suggested that one or more teacher-training 
institutions may be developed for each levelof edu- 
cation which will have their principal focus on de- 
vising, testing and appraising new curriculum 
models, training techniques and materials and 
serve as a laboratory of new ideas for the training 
System in the country. Тһе universities, teachers 
and their organizations, and the community of 
Scholars should be closely associated with these 
institutions, which should also have a considerable 
degree of autonomy in the development and adminis - 
tration of their programmes. 

26. An important problem in most countries 
in Asia arises from a lack of suitable textbooks 
and other instructional materials in the national 


languages for use in teacher education programmes. 
Many subject areas covered in teacher education 
programmes need to be related to national or: 
local conditions in order to be valid or relevant, 
for example, psychological growth of children, 
educational sociology, problems of education and 
educational administration, Тһе books have also 
to be adapted to the level of academic preparation 
with which the prospective teachers enter teacher- 
training establishments, Books prepared in other 
countries and for different conditions, though in- 
valuable for reference and comparative study, 
cannot adequately serve the teaching needs in 
training institutions. It therefore appears ur- 
gently necessary that measures be taken, as an 
integral part of the process of curriculum reform 
and reorganization in teacher education, to pre- 
pare textbooks and instructional materials in the 
national languages for use in teacher-training es- 
tablishments, 

27. Crowded schedules and "hurry to survive", 
which appear to be invariable characteristics of 
teacher education programmes, generally result 
from looking uponpre-service teacher training as 
a final act in the preparation of teachers, Pre- 
service training is, in fact, only a beginning; it 
takes the prospective teacher to the starting point, 
just indicating a few of the directions along the 
road ahead, As long as education is needed and 
knowledge about education and children continues 
toincrease, the teacher has always something new 
to learn, Learning to teach is a life-long pursuit 
andateacher's education is a continuing education; 
otherwise it is no more than certification, 

28. In recent years, activities for the in- 
service training of teachers have grown considerably 
in the countries, notably for improving the quali- 
fications of untrained or inadequately trained teach- 
ers andalso in connexion with the new programmes 
in science teaching. There are, however, some 
points which call for special attention: (i) the need 
to articulate pre-service and in-service forms of 
training more closely; (ii) the use of teacher edu- 
cation institutions as the main base for in- service 
programmes and the need to strengthen their staff 
and other resources accordingly; (iii) the use of a 
greater variety of techniques for in- service educa- 
tion; and (iv) the provision of special in-service 
programmes for personnel in key places of instruc- 
tionalleadership (e. g. headmasters, etc. ). 

29. In-service education programmes would 
gain in effectiveness and impact if they were planned 
comprehensively and designed to service specific 
needs and goals ascertained on the basis of care- 
ful surveys, These specific needs and goals would 
include: 

remedial programmes intended to correct the 
deficiencies of the initial pre- service preparation 
or to build on the introductory experiences given 
in pre- service preparation; 


upgrading programmes intended to keep the 


teachers abreast of new advances in knowledge; 
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programmes for special needs intended to pro- 
vide training opportunities which are designed for 
the special needsnot covered adequately in pre- 
service programmes, for example, education in 
rural areas, or slums in city areas, education of 
tribal population, etc. ; 

curriculum development programmes intended 
totrain teachers to handle new curricula and methods 
or acquire skills and pedagogical knowledge re- 
quired for new teaching róles; and 

instructionalleadership programmes designed 
specially tor those who will fill positions intended 
to provide guidance and leadership, for example, 
master teachers (who supervise practice teaching 
of teachers under training or guide beginning 
teachers), headmasters and supervisors. 

30. Тһе sharp cleavage between pre-service 
education and what happens after is marked out in 
the way that a prospective teacher on completion 
of training is left almost without guidance to find 
his feet in the new teaching task, Тһе first year 
of service of a new teacher should be treated as 
а continuation of his training, with guidance and 

supervision provided by the school and a teacher 
education institution, Тһе deficiencies and faults 
that come tolight could then be appropriately 
treated through a remedial type of in- service pro- 
gramme, Teacher education institutions should be 
the principal base for planning and designing in- 
service programmes, carrying them out themselves 
or through other centres and schools, Assumption 
of responsibility for in-service education implies 
that the teacher education institutions will not only 
organize and conduct courses but be actively as- 
sociated with the schools in their area, providing 
them with professional advice and services, This 
proposed widening of the traditional scope ofa 
teacher education institution's functions will not 
only be important for the schools but will also 
vitalize teacher education programmes by infusing 
in them a constant awareness of the actual needs 
and problems of the schools, 

31. Only a few countries in the region have 
special in- service training programmes for key 
personnel in the instructional system, Тһеве Кеу 
places would include heads of schools, heads of 
departments and supervisors (general supervisors 
as well as subject specialists). Тһе responsibili- 
ties of these personnel are not only managerial but 
also instructional, and it is their leadership róle 
in instruction that needs to be recognized in in- 
Service programmes specially designed to develop 
the knowledge and skills called for in this где. 

32. With the large number of teachers who 
have to be trained or retrained, the use of new 
methods and techniques can be critically import- 
tant in increasing the training capacity and effec- 
tiveness of teacher education institutions, The 
number of teacher education institutions beingre- 
latively small in relation to the number of trainees 
served Бу them, Ше cost- benefit ratio would entirely 
justify equipping teacher education institutions 
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adequately and training their personnel in the ex- 
tensive use of new methods andtechniques, There 
is a wide scope for the use of new methods and 
techniques in the training of teachers, including 
in-service training, and it is here that a break- 
through can be achieved in dealing with the prob- 
lem of rising demand for trained teachers and the 
need for qualitative improvement of teacher edu- 
cation, In this connexion, attention is drawn spe- 
cially to methods and techniques such as corres- 
pondence education, broadcast media, programmed 
instruction, language laboratories, team teaching 
and auto- instructional devices. 

38. As pointed out earlier, one of the basic 
weaknesses in teacher education programmes lies 
in the training of prospective teachers in the skills 
of teaching. New developments in training tech- 
niques have brought within sight the means for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of skills-training, no- 
tably techniques such as micro-teaching and sim- 
ulation, andaids such ав 8 mm, film and videotape, 
The use of these devices is not to the exclusion of 
other aids which can, and should, be made by 
teachers from locally available materials. 

Introduction and use of new techniques may 
involve two stages. In the first stage, the various 
techniques should be tested for the different train- 
ing and educational purposes served in teacher 
education programmes, Personnel from teacher- 
training institutions will also be thoroughly trained 
in the use of the techniques, and, in case of equip- 
ment-based methods, in the operation and main- 
tenance of equipment, This phase of testing, адар- 
tation, preparation of protocol materials and train- 
ing should be located in the selected experimental 
teacher-training institutions recommended earlier, 
On completion of this phase, the use of new tech- 
niques could be extended to all teacher education 
institutions in the second phase. 

34. In a number of countries, faculties or 
schools of education have been established by the 
universities which also provide post- graduate pro- 
grammes in education, High priority should be 
given to strengthening these programmes, and 
where they do not yet exist, to establishing them. 

35. Thepost-graduate programmes in educa - 
tion should be so designed, interms of their orienta- 
tion, content and duration, that they meet the different 

needs that exist, Broadly these needs comprise: 
(i) teacher educators for teacher education insti- 
tutions; (ii) specialists in the area of educational 
planning, educational administration and educa- 
tional management; (iii) specialists in the areaof 
instruction, for example, curriculum, guidance, 
supervision and teacher; and (іу) research workers. 
Post-graduate programmes in education would 
gain in relevance to the needs of the country if 
the designing of these programmes were preceded 
by a careful analysis of the requirements of the 
education system and the kind of competencies 
that would be relevant to it, Specialization in а 
narrow field is likely to prove inappropriate; and 


the attempt to replicate, at а higher level, the 
range of studies offered in the first degree may 
lead to superficiality, А balance between narrow 
specialization and wide-ranging accumulation of 
courses is called for, and this is more likely to 
be achieved if the needs of the education system 
are kept in view, rather than by following the es- 
tablished practices of other disciplines or models, 

36. Inmany countries inthe region, the control 
and policy direction of teacher education is vested 
in different bodies. Teacher education institutions 
may be government institutions or "private"! man- 
aged institutions or university institutions. Then, 
there is the distance that separates teacher-train- 
ing institutions for primary schools from those 
that prepare teachers for secondary schools. Іп 
а few countries there are separate teacher-train- 
ing institutions for junior high or middle grades. 
In terms of management and control, teacher- 
training institutions for academic education gene- 
rally function quite separately from teacher-train- 
inginstitutions for vocational/technical/agriculture 
types of education, 

37. While diversity in the management and 
control is in some circumstances inevitable and 
even desirable, there is a need to examine at the 
national level whether adequate mechanisms exist 
by which unified policies and plans for the supply 
and training of teachers are evolved and norms 
and standards for teacher education are developed, 
Since in rapidly developing education systems, 
new needs and problems are constantly emerging, 
it is also desirable that these norms and standards 
be periodically reviewed, 

38. Another important need is to associate 
the universities more closely with the education 
and training of teachers, There are only a few 
countries in the region where the universities 
have taken an active rôle in teacher education, 
particularly at the primary level, and in conse- 
quence primary teacher-training institutions have 
been isolated, to their detriment, from the academic 
community. 

Primaryteacher-training institutions find them- 
selves isolated not only from the university com- 
munity but also, in many countries, from institu- 
tions which prepare teachers for secondary schools. 
Institutions for the two types of training are sep- 
arate, with few links between them, and, in many 
instances, the salaries of teacher educators are 
markedly dissimilar, thus preventing movement 
of trainer staff from one type of institution to 
another. 

39. Itis, however, recognized that in many 
countries, because of the disproportion in the num- 
bers involved at the first and second levels of edu- 
cation, teachers for primary schools cannot all be 
prepared in training institutions for second-level 
teachers. А beginning towards а comprehensive 
type of teacher education institution can neverthe- 
ess Бе made by providing unified salary -structures 
for teacher educators to induce greater exchange 


of staff, by mutual sharing of facilities and teach- 
ing resources and by developing a few selected 
secondary teacher- training institutions to offer 
teacher education programmes for primary as 
well as secondary teachers, 


NEW METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
IN EDUCATION 


40. New methods and techniques in education 
range all the way from the use of simple audio- 
visual aids or new classroom techniques such as 
the non- graded school to sophisticated techniques 
based on a variety of equipment and material, 
"Educational technology" is not necessarily to be 
equated with the use of expensive and sophistica- 
ted equipment, Basically it is a process to sys- 
tematize the application of scientific methods to 
the organization of equipment and materialin order 
to optimize learning. 

41. The high cost of equipment- based educa- 
tional technology as it is being developed in other 
countries may place severe limitations on its uti- 
lization in the developing countries of Asia, Тһе 
need for testing some of these technologies and 
adapting them to the conditions in Asia is recog- 
nized, however, because there is reason to be- 
lieve that these new techniques may make it pos- 
sible to change the quantitative or qualitative output 
of the school systems and may even lead to the 
development of new educational structures, 

42, Educational technology is the effort to 
combine technology with new attitudes and out- 
looks so that the learning process may be ac- 
celerated, qualitatively and quantitatively, in new 
forms of education systems. New concepts de- 
signed to bring about a more efficient use of time, 
resources and teaching personnel are leading to 
а thorough critical examination of traditional edu- 
cational models, Аз a consequence, educators 
are trying to answer certain basic questions as 
they seek to determine which new methods and 
materials will be most efficient, For example, 
given present technological progress, mostnotably 
in communication, how can the results currently 
obtained in school systems be increased, especially 
with regard to the improvement of the learning 
process, memorization, andthe transfer of know- 
ledge? What patterns ofhuman means and materials 
will allow better and faster instruction to be pro- 
vided for more students? In those cases where 
positive results have been noted, can these results 
be generalized within the body of instructional ac- 
tivities and applied in particular to the developing 
countries? What are the strategies which would 
permit the introduction of these new technological 
contributions into the existing education systems, 
given the technical difficulties and the human re- 
luctance which they will also encounter? 

43. The introduction of educational technology 
into schools and institutions, like any teaching 
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innovation, cannot be considered аз ап isolated 
phenomenon, Rather, it is imperative that there 
be full collaboration and co-operation among edu- 
cational authorities, including teachers and their 
organizations, teacher-trainers andthe producers 
ofteaching material. This globalapproach has now 
been made possible by the application of analy- 
ticaltechniques such as operational research and 
systems analysis to make a critical examination 
of existing education systems and to suggest how 
new teaching patterns based on scientific principles, 
where technological resources will find their place, 
can be applied to the educational process and yield 
more efficient results. 

44. The use of educational technology will not 
replace the teacher; rather, it will increase his 
availability and make him more accessible to the 
individual problems of his students. It will free 
him from certain strictly mechanical tasks of 
presentation and repetition in order to allow him 
to concentrate on the basic, irreplaceable tasks 
of helping his students to discover new knowledge 
and of providing them with motivation and advice. 

45. Of the new technology, television and 
radio appear most promising for immediate adap- 
tation to educational use in the Asian countries. 
Fairly good national networks already exist through- 
out Asia, and some experimentation in educational 
utilization has taken place, Educational radio and, 
to a lesser extent, educational television are be- 
ing utilized in Thailand and the Philippines, Edu- 
cational broadcasting, based on systems analysis, 
is foreseen in the near future for Indonesia. 
Afghanistan is at present using radio broadcasts 
forteachertraining. InSingapore, educationaltele- 
vision is becoming increasingly more important 
in classroom teaching as well as in-service train- 
ing of teachers. India is developing programming 
and production units, in close connexion with cur- 
riculum development, for polyvalent audio-visual 
software tobe distributed through different networks 
(educational television) or through film libraries, 
ordirectlyto schools. Experiments in programmed 
instruction are also being undertaken by several of 
the Asian countries, either through national insti- 
tutions or private institutes, Experimentation and 
evaluation are alsobeing conducted in other areas. 
Particularly advanced materials in science teach- 
ing have been developed in some countries, Audio- 
visual materials are also being rapidly developed 
and now offer an extensive range and choice. 
INNOTECH, now located іп Singapore, offers train- 
ing courses in educational technology for South 
East Asian specialists. 

46. It will thus be seen that a beginning has 
already been made, Withthe pressure ofthe rising 
demand for education and of the problems of quali- 
tative improvement, the searchfor new methods 
andtechniques is boundto become even more active. 
It is necessary that this search should be guided 
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along systematic lines. Тһе introduction of tech- 
nological attitudes into educational organization 
in the developing countries is a complex process, 
and it is only by taking a realistic view of the 
dynamics of technology that practical results can 
be achieved. 

(i) First it is necessary to develop and adopt 
a coherent overall view of the technical choices 
available in relation to the specific educational 
situation inthe country. Fragmentation of schemes 
has to be guarded against. Micro-systems should 
be developed first, preferably in those areas least 
encumbered with antiquated structures. A certain 
degree of flexibility should be observed in calcula- 
ting the length of the preparatory period that should 
precede the changeover to the macro-system, Simi- 
larly, within any given programme, a number of 
alternatives needs to be kept open, so that a 
competitive spirit may be maintained anda process 
of natural selection may operate. 

(ii) At the same time, an effort must be made 
to create the material infrastructure for innova- 
tion, One ofthe first tasks, especially in coun- 
tries with limited resources, willbeto see if there 
are anytechnologicalresources that could be more 
fully utilized - e. g. broadcasting agencies, print- 
ing facilities, data processing centres, etc. It 
will be essential to co-ordinate the use of such 
resources within the framework of an overall plan. 
An attempt must also be made to improve co- 
operation between the various occupational groups 
concerned with the development of education, 

(iii) Particular care has also to be taken to 
develop institutions and centres for the promotion 
and demonstration of innovation, whose task it will 
be to produce - or to get those concerned to pro- 
duce - new school curricula, new systems of eva- 
luation and control, and the new teaching materials. 
The aim of these institutions will be to inform 
and to train - to inform the public and to train the 
teachers and change the old patterns that they have 
been accustomed to follow in order to prepare them 
for the new róles that educational technology has 
marked out for them, 

47. As all countries may not be able to afford 
to establish such centres, certain countries may 
benefit from the experience of those existing in 
other countries, and information should be exchanged 
between such institutions. Cost-effectiveness 
studies on new educational techniques should also 
be made. It is clear that the effectiveness of new 
techniques and methods will depend on the prepa- 
ration ofteachers for their utilization. Such prepa- 
ration should become a part of teacher education 
programmes, andteacher-training institutes should 
become active centres of technological innovation, 
So that the teachers they prepare are ready to 
innovate, experiment and participate actively inthe 
process of introducing new techniques and methods 
in education, 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: INNOVATIVE APPROACH TO EDUCATION 


1. Until recently educational research in the 
region was associated with what a few university 
departments of education and some teacher -train- 
ing institutions did, or were expected to do. Itdid 
not find place in any national scheme for educa- 
tional development. Іп recent years, some of the 
countries have adopted a policy of promoting edu- 
cational research: national institutions exclusively 
devoted to educational research аге being organized 
and encouragement is being given to the training 
of research workers, Precisely because countries 
in the region are taking the first steps for develop- 
ing and mobilizing research capabilities for educa- 
tional development, it is necessary that considera- 
tion should be given to evolving an appropriate 
strategy of research suited to the urgent needs of 
the countries, 

2. There are three different types of activi- 
ties which are linked to change in professional 
practice in any field of endeavour, namely, (i)re- 
search, basic or applied; (ii) development, and 
(iii) diffusion and widespread application. The 
prospects of research in education will be more 
promising when these three activities are linked 
closely together, There is an important place for 
research, the sole purpose of which is to discover 
new knowledge, but, in view of the multiplicity of 
problems which education systems must face, 
higher priority has to be given to the application 
of knowledge to the solution of these problems. 
The distinction among the three types of activities 
is made on the basisoftheirend-products, Within 
the field of research, the distinction between basic 
and applied research is somewhat tenuous but has 
a pragmatic usefulness in drawing attention to the 
elements which have a bearing on the innovative 
process, The term "development"! may be described 
as the use of the results of basic applied research 
for the purpose of creating useful materials, de- 
vices, products, systems and processes, or for 
effecting improvement of existing ones. Examples 
of "development" in education include new orga- 
nizational forms for schools or colleges, new 
techniques for teacher-training, the construction 
of curriculum units, the creation of instructional 
devices, the preparation of programmed instruc- 
tional materials, or television programmes or 
films, The research support for such development 
work derives from knowledge about learning, mo- 
tivation, and instruction, The third term - "dif- 
fusion" - includes a variety of processes through 
which a product or service is put into widespread 
use. Research and Development taken with dif- 
fusion form the innovative approach. 

3. Innovation might be described as the 


introduction of a new idea, process or technique 
and its adoption for widespread use to replace an 
existing practice or technique. It is not change 
for the sake of change. It is controlled and regu- 
lated by testing and experimentation, There is first 
invention or research, then its testing out, evalua- 


tion and development, then diffusion and lastly 


adoption for use, Aninnovative approach therefore 
implies an awareness of the inadequacy of an exist- 
ing practice or technique, an attitude of searching 
for new ideas, a willingness to test them and 
put them to use, 

4. The innovative process is illustrated by 
recent developments in agriculture in Asia, Re- 
search provided the possibility of high- yielding 
and fast-maturing food plants, . These were tested 
and tried in different conditions and subjected to 
modifications, Тһе varieties so developed were 
then demonstrated through agricultural stations 
andtheir widespreaduse is being promoted through 
agricultural extension services. А research dis- 
covery by itself does not lead to adoption. The 
links of development and promotion have to be 
forged before the chain leading to adoption and 
use is complete, 

5. Research and Development effort could be 
deliberately planned and directed to the problems 
of educational development, both quantitative and 
qualitative, This will require а series of measures: 

(a) establishment of a mechanism for policy- 
making in Research and Development at the national 
level; 

(b) reorganization of the institutional frame- 
work of educational research; 

(c) training and preparation of specialists 
needed for Research and Development; 

(d) provision of financial support to Research 
and Development; and 

(e) creation of a suitable mechanism for inter- 
country collaboration in Research and Development. 

6. Опе reason why educational research has so 
far contributed only marginally to educational de- 
velopment is its fragmentary character. When Ве- 
search and Development are linked in a single pro- 
cess and related to educational policy and program- 
ming; the need for unified direction becomes 
imperative. It is therefore appropriate that at the 
national level a suitable council or committee be 
established which will be responsible for formulat- 
ing an overall strategy for educational Research 
and Development in the coming decade, It should 
be interdisciplinary in its composition and should 
in particular include research specialists from 
agriculture and industry where the experience of 
Research and Development has been so successfully 
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demonstrated, Тһе council should have its own 
secretariat to make it possible for analytical studies 
to be prepared for the council's work, The func- 
tions of the council might include: 

(a) establishing priorities for educational Re- 
search and Development and identifying the pro- 
gramme areas to which Research and Development 
should be directed; 

(b) determining how the organization and ac- 
tivities of the existing institutions should be modi- 
fied so as to serve priority areas of need more 
effectively; 

(c) determining to what extent and in what 
areas adaptation of the work done elsewhere can 
replace indigenous Research and Development; 

(d) determining policies for building up mul- 
tidisciplinary teams of Research and Development 
workers; 

(e) allocating resources for different pro- 
grammes of Research and Development and devis- 
ing new budgetary processes suitable for research 
and development activities; 

(f) developing informational links with educa- 
tional Research and Development work in other 
countries, 

7. In order to facilitate policy decisions, the 
secretariat of the council should carry out analy- 
tic studies such as the following: 

(a) review of existing situation of educational 
innovation as regards institutional organization, 
staffing, nature and magnitude of operations and 
its link with educational planning and educational 
practices; 

(b) comparative analyses of educational Re- 
search and Development activities in different coun- 
tries; 

(c) analysis of problems in the educational sys- 
tem which require innovative approaches together 
with review of relevant experiences of other coun- 
tries and models; 

(d) analysis of new and effective means for 
achieving educational goals based on joint team 
work by Research and Development institutions, 
other relevant units of education system and mass 
media experts. 

8. A number of countries in Asia have in re- 
cent years made a beginning in establishing insti- 
tutions for educational research, Тһе generalpat- 
tern of the institutional form comprises (i) research 
done in university departments of education or 
Social sciences research institutions which may 

undertake research of interest to education; (ii)a 
national institute, generally supported by public 
revenues, for educational research; (iii) depart- 
ments or units in the governmental machinery en- 
gaged in activities ancillary to research such as 
data collection, surveys etc. ; and (iv) specialre- 
search- supporting activities such as manpower 
forecasting, clearing-house services and others, (1) 

Three features of the above set-up are notice- 
able: the programme areas are not identifiable (a 
programme being a set of activities which are 
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directed to a specific desired outcome for a speci- 
fic stage of education); the development component 
is not identifiable; and there is no link between 

the educational research institutions and the schools, 

9. In any organization - or reorganization - 
of educational research effort along Research and 
Development lines, it is the development compo- 
nent that has to be built into the structure and 
linked to a diffusion network, In other words, it 
would appear appropriate that the national insti- 
tutes should be Research and Development centres, 
Diagram I attempts to illustrate this, 

10. Тһе question arises of whether a single 
institution should be organized to cover a wide 
range of educational problems or the institutional 
structure should be designed around specific pro- 
gramme areas, In view of the limitation of staff 
and other resources,it would appear more appro- 
priate that the concentration should be on specific 
programme areas, The experience of agriculture 
would suggest that the best results for develop- 
ment" are achieved by such concentration (in agri- 
culture, for example, single crop improvement 
centres were established), In education, the most 
successful programmes so far have been those 
which were focused on a set of clearly definable 
processes, for example, elementary science or 
use of media in education, Such programme-cen- 
tred organization can either take the form of re- 
organizing existing institutions in a country so 
that each one concentrates on a particular pro- 
gramme area; or in cases where there is a com- 
prehensive national institute to look upon it as a 
"federation" of units each of which is centred on 
a programme area, Organization - or reorgani- 
zation - along the lines of programme-centred 
units or institutes would call for a careful exami- 
nation of priorities in which the individual inter- 
ests of research workers must balance against 
considerations of priority attached to a particular 
programme, Some of the programme areas which 
identify themselves as requiring priority attention 
are: educational planning and management, curri- 
culum development and instruction, teacher train- 
ing and educational technology. 

11. The institutional framework for "diffu- 
sion" (through the steps of demonstration leading 
on to dissemination) would comprise the experi- 
mental institutions and the demonstration institu- 
tions recommended in Chapter 3. An important 
problem concerning educationalResearch and De - 
velopment is that of the time lag between research 
and the application of its findings inthe classrooms. 
Itis also important that the findings of research be 


(1) Information about the institutional structure 
of educational research in Asia is compiled 
and analysed periodically by Unesco: Direc- 
tory of Educational Research Institutions in 
the Asian Region (1967 and 1970), Unesco Re- 
gional Office for Education in Asia, Bangkok. 


widely disseminated іп easily understandable form 
so that they can be of use to all those concerned 
in the educational process. 

12. While institution- based Research and De- 
velopment effort is essential, there is an impor- 
tant rôle in it for practising and prospective teachers, 
The involvement of teachers organically in educa- 
tional Research and Development will be an invalu- 
able preparation for the stage when the product is 
introduced for system-wide use. Moreover the 
collective experience of teachers has a vital con- 
tribution to make to educational innovation. 

13. Research and Development by its very 
nature is an interdisciplinary activity. The basic 
task in building up staff resources is therefore the 
development of interdisciplinary teams of research 
workers and practitioners, It has to be recognized 
that a major limiting factor in the growth of educa- 
tional Research and Development is the availability 
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of personnel representing an appropriate spectrum 
of disciplines, Inthe initial stages it may be wiser 
to limit the scope of work to accord with the sup- 
ply of available personnel with interdisciplinary 
background rather than to undertake large-scale 
programmes and increase the number of staff rep- 
resenting a limited range of specialities, The 
recruitment of talent for education is certainly 
one of the priority areas of action and wouldcall 
for appropriate changes in salary schedules and, 
even more important, in the working conditions 
which are created in institutions devoted to re- 
search - positive encouragement to a spirit of 
experimentation, greater degree of freedom in 
carrying out experiments and recognition of meri- 
torious work. 

14. The training requirements for the staff 
follow from the interdisciplinary nature of educa- 
tional Research and Development, The aim should 
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primarily be to weld together into а team persons 
with different academic background so that they are 
able to bring to bear on a particular programme 
the insights from their disciplines together with 
an understanding that their disciplines are linked 
to other disciplines. The type of training is found 
to have a determining influence on the type of re- 
search that is undertaken, Тһе emphases in the 
traditional form of educational research on techni- 
ques and methodologies rather than on problems to 
be solved have arisen from the type of training 
which prepared the educational researcher, For 
educational Research and Development work the 
appropriate form of training might not be methodo- 
logical courses but on-the-job training in institu- 
tions where Research and Development work is 
undertaken, 

15. Financial blocks to innovation account 
for much of the delay or neglect in incorporating 
promising discoveries, processes and systems in 
education, At present investment in educational 
research is so small that it hardly counts as a 
factor in educational costs. А deliberate policy 
decision has therefore to be taken to ensure that 
а due share of the educational resources is given 
to educational Research and Development effort, 
Itis suggested that, taking into account the present 
level of educational expenditure, a target may be 
fixed whereby halfofone per cent of the educational 
budget is devoted to educational Research and De- 
velopment by 1975 and three-quarters of one per 
cent by 1980, 

16. If educational Research and Development 
is centred on specific programme areas, itis ob- 
vious that no developing country has the financial 
and staff resources to cover an adequate range of 
Such areas, Complementarity in the selection of 
programme areas as between different countries 
So as to make possible a mass attack on certain 
common problems can contribute greatly to speed- 
ing up Research and Development work and to re- 
ducing the weight of the financial burden to be borne 
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by individual countries. The products or processes 
developed in one country could then be tried and 
adapted in another country which has more orless 
similar conditions, Тһе process of pre- testing 
and adaptation would still be required but it would 
be much less resource-intensive than building a 
product from the ground up. Тһе scope for inter- 
nationalassistance and co-operation is notably sig- 
nificant in the area of Research and Development. 
An increasing volume of work is now in progress 
in many developed countries on educational Research 
and Development, the findings of which can be 
made available to Member States on a continuous 
and systematic basis, Identification of programme 
areas and designing of suitable Research and De- 
velopment projects is another area where interna- 
tional expertise and experience can play a useful 
róle. Of particular importance is the training of 
national personnel in institutions where Research 
and Development work is in progress. The 
development of national centres and inter-country 
co-operation and exchange would be strengthened 
if a regional programme were evolved with its 
focus on educational research, development and 
innovation and with responsibility for designing 
and promoting co-operative projects for specific 
educational innovation, making available informa- 
tion onthe practical experience of Research and 
Development in other countries and providing ad- 
visory and technical services to Member States 
on request, 

17. Innovation in education is a technique 
for bringing into widespread use the results of 
applying knowledge to the solution of a problem; 
but innovation is more than a technique, Ithas to 
be a climate of opinion, a fundamental attitude of 
mind among policy makers, executors of policy 
and practitioners so that new and more effective 
ways ofapproachinga problem may be found, One 
of the prime aims of educational policy in the next 
decade could well be to foster a heightened recep- 
tivity to change and innovation, 


ПІ. SELECTED PROBLEMS 


Chapter 7 


EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT IN RURAL AREAS 


ds Asia(1) with about 11 per cent of the world 
land area has the largest rural population, Nearly 
35 per cent of the world's rural population is in 
Asia, Out of the total population of 825 million in 
the region in 1960, about 665 million were in rural 
areas, It is estimated that the percentage annual 
rate of growth in Asia in the period of 1960-1980 
is likely to be of the order of 2:1 in rural popula- 
tion, and in the year 2000 it would appear that the 
majority of the population segment will still be rural, 

2. While urbanization is increasing at an ac- 
celerating rate, the rural population remains nu- 
merically dominant and the rural sector occupies 
а crucial place in the total national development, 
It is characterized in Asia by intense population 
pressure, underemployment and unemployment, 
malnutrition, inadequate housing, illiteracy, lack 
of transport and power systems, and lack of insti- 
tutional structures. Inthe development of the rural 
sector, the development of human resources, eco- 
nomic resources and productivity and institutional 
resources are intertwined, 

3. Agriculture, a source of livelihood and a way 
of life for Ше vast millions ofthe rural population 
in the region, is at the beginning of a profound trans- 
formation, Тһе recent discovery and use of high- 
yielding and early-maturing varieties of food plant 
is a major biological breakthrough in agriculture. 
This agricultural transformation, often called the 
" green revolution", has heightened the prospects 
of developing agriculture as a modern and viable 
sector of the economy. The use of high- yielding 
varieties, fertilizers and pesticides and the ex- 
pansion of irrigation facilities have added new di- 
mensions to the opportunities of agriculture. This 
technological advance, however, requires the ur- 
gent development of various other facilities such 
as processing, storage, marketing, credit, land 
tenure, co-operatives, small-scale industries and, 
equally important, education of the rural popula- 
tion, without which the full benefit of the technolo- 
gical breakthrough may not be realized, 


4, Employment opportunities, other than farming, 


arelimitedin rural areas, Hence underemployment 


and unemployment are, in practically all countries 
of the region, a prominent feature of the rural 
population, The remedy for this deep-seated prob- 
lem does not lie in any single approach, through 
education or any other sector, Rather, it calls 
for measures taken throughout the economy which 
will have their focus on creation of employment 
opportunities and a milieu in which further mean- 
ingful employment can be self-created, Strategies 
will need to be adopted to enable agriculture to pay 
better dividends to more farm families by raising 
output per acre while retaining relatively labour- 
intensive techniques, Policies relating to location 
of new industries have to be re-examined with a 
view to promoting the development of small-scale 
industries in rural areas (processing farm products 
or working with metal, cloth, leather) and setting 
up major industries in rural towns or in rural in- 
dustrial centres, The disproportionate share that 
cities have received in expenditure for infrastruc- 
ture will have to be readjusted so that public works 
in the rural areas are stepped up. 

5, It is now coming to be realized that the 
vast underemployed and unemployed population 
is potentially a powerful source of productive 
energy. The technology for raising levels of pro- 
duction and standards of living exists, but it needs 
to be adapted and applied to the rural sector, What 
is required is a concentrated effort, supported by 
the development of appropriate institutional struc- 
tures, to tap and mobilize the latent capabilities 
of the rural people through incentives for produc- 
tive occupations and to involve them in the affairs 
of their community and nation, 

6. The integratednature of rural development 
and the need to mobilize human resources for the 
purpose have led to the concept of community de- 
velopment as a means of achieving rural develop- 
ment, This concept was clarified in a definition 
jointly adopted by the United Nations and its 


(1) See the Preface for an explanation of the geo- 


graphic coverage, for the purpose of this docu- 
ment, of "Asia" or the term "region", 
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Specialized Agencies іп 1956. Іп this definition 
the aims of community development were identified 
аз: (1)improving economic, social and cultural 

conditions of communities; and (2) integrating the 
communities in the life of a nation to enable them 

to contribute fully to nationalprogrammes. Two 

essential elements of this concept were indicated: 

(1) participation by the people in effortsto improve 
their level of living with as much reliance as pos- 
Sible on their own initiative; and (2) the provision 
of technical and other services by the government 
and other agencies in ways which encourage self- 

help and mutual help. 

7. Education, both formal and informal, is 
one of the elements that enters into the complex of 
factors on which community development is based. 
The direct contribution comes, firstly, from for- 
mal education in terms of knowledge, skills and at- 
titudes which increase man's capacity to further his 
own productivity and well-being, thereby contribut- 
ing also to the betterment of the community. Edu- 
cation is desirable for the rural people for exactly 
the same reason as itis desirable for a nation: 
without knowledge there can be no progress. Second- 
ly, there is the influence of the school, as an in- 
stitution, on the community. In many rural vil- 
lagesa school is the only organized institution avail- 
able and school teachers the only point of contact 
with the world outside. Even in other rural com- 
munities where more institutional structures are 
available, the schools form an important source of 
influence on the community. This institutional in- 
fluence of education is magnified greatly if the edu- 
cational programme and personnel become actively 
involved in the development of the community. And, 
thirdly, the influence of education affects the rural 
people through mass media as well as the formal 
systems of educationandtraining. Since the rural 
environment is also an agricultural environment, 
education oriented towards agriculture and related 
activities occupies a significant place in rural com- 
munity development. For instance, the full bene- 
fits of the dramatic changes that are under way in 
agricultural production cannot be realized without 
a matching effort to increase educational opportuni- 
ties and raise the literacy level of the rural popula- 
tion. То make the new techniques and other ele- 
ments of production and distribution in agriculture 
widely known, agricultural education will have to be 
considerably strengthened. 

8. The progress of education inthe rural areas 
of Asia has been uneven. As regards the level of 
literacy, as in respect of all other indicators of 
levels of living, there is a marked disparity between 
the urban and rural populations. The high illiter- 
acy rate in the rural population is compounded by 
an extremely high illiteracy rate among women in 
rural areas. 

9. Itis estimated ав an order of magnitude 
that there are 77 million children in the age-group 
6-12 inthe rural areas of Asia who are not enrolled 
in schools at the first level. The degree to which 
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the enrolment ratios in rural areas fall behind the 
enrolment ratios in urban areas ranges from 20to 
75 рег cent. Then there is the problem of дгор- 
out and wastage. The studies carried out in some 
countries of the region show that drop-out and re- 
petition take a bigger toll in rural schools. For 
example, a study made in Burma found that the 
drop-out rate in rural schools was 73 per cent as 
against 61 per cent in urban schools. In Iran, the 
percentage of wastage between grades I and VI was 
found to be 17 per cent in urban areas and as high 
ав 57 рег cent in rural areas. In the Philippines, 
a study was made which revealed that the holding 
power in grade VI inrural schools was less than 
half of the holding power of the same grade in ur- 
ban schools, 

10. Beyond the first level of education, edu- 
cational opportunities for the rural population in 
most Asian countries diminish rapidly at each 
stage until they reach the narrowest point at the 
third level. The most important gap is between 
the first and second levels of education. From 
the point of view of human resource development - 
and this is a fundamental problem for rural de- 
velopment - lack of facilities for education and 
training beyond the primary school level is a crip- 
pling handicap. 

11. The schools that serve the rural popula- 
tion vary in size, structure and environment - from 
one-teacher schools to large and crowded second- 
ary schools, from schools in sparsely settled areas 
to schools in rich agriculturallands. One of the 
most important problems in effective education in 


.rural areas is the adequate preparation and supply 


of teachers. The qualification level of the teach- 
ing staff in rural areas is appreciably lower than 
thenationalaverage. Since the supply of teachers 
for rural areas has always lagged behind that for 
urban areas, rural schools generally have more 
crowded classes and the shortage of teachers is 
particularly acute in curriculum areas which are 
of critical importance in the improvement of rural 
education: agriculture, Science, mathematics, en- 
vironmental education, rural health etc. 

12. During the next decade many countries are 
planning for a quantitative expansion, which in Asia 
will primarily mean expansion of education in the 
ruralareas. But the problems of education in the 
rural areas are not only quantitative; they are re- 
lated to the quality of education. Providing edu- 
cation whichis qualitatively relevant and quantitatively 
adequate for rural areas presents а variety of prob- 
lems. Some of these are concerned with questions 
of resources (both financial and material) while others 
are linked to fundamental issues of educational policy. 
Should education in the ruralareas have different 
purposes and orientation from those which are con- 
ceived for other pupils? Should the structural pat- 
tern of institutions be uniform throughout а country 
or are there special features of education in a rural 
environment which call for specialinstitutional struc- 
tures? Are Ше problems of rural children and of 


rural schools different in kind and degree from those of 
the urban sector? Whatis the functionof the school 
in the community? Questions such as these raise 
fundamental issues to which clear answers are not 
always discernible in national educational policies 
and plans. 

13, Evolution of national education systems 
with common goals and purposes is a prerequisite 
for arelevant and meaningful development of educa- 
tion in а country. The main goals of education are 
the same for all communities, just as these communi- 
ties, whether rural or urban, are seenas one nation. 
This concept is a reflection in education of wider 
social, political, economic and ideological forces 
which are making for a larger national identity. A 
unified education system, however, does not mean 
uniform education, nor does it ignore the differences 
between urban and rural communities with respect 
to the ways and means of developing education pro- 
grammes related to their needs and environment. 

14. The rural environment, and this includes 
the agricultural environment, is particularly rich 
inmaterials which, in the hands of skilful teachers, 
can lead to creative teaching. The environment 
provides unrivalled opportunities to develop child- 
dren's understanding and appreciation of physical, 
biological, social and economic phenomena.  Cur- 
riculum development in relation to the needs of 
rural children has to make use of these learning 
experiences. For example, theteaching of science 
integrated withagriculture; pre-vocationallearning 
experiences related tothe operations of rural indus- 
tries, agriculture, co-operatives, еіс.; technical 
and vocational education oriented to the skills re- 
quirements of the rural sector - these can make edu- 
cation qualitatively relevant to the process of rural 
development. 

15. Attempts to modify the curricula in rural 
schools by linking them to the environment have 
generally taken the form of introducing agriculture 
as а teaching subject in lower secondary schools 
and even primary schools. Many of these schemes 
and projects have led to disappointing results. The 
failure has little to do with the basic principle that 
the education of children should draw on their actual 
experiences and relate to their environment. The 
reasons for failurehave lainin the fact that the basic 
concepts and practice of agriculture have not been 
transformed into appropriate curricular activities. 
The analogy with the teaching of science is instruc- 
tive. When scientific concepts and the practice of 
science are fused and adapted to the learners! in- 
terest andcapabilities, the teaching of science evokes 
the learner's responseand generally high enthusiasm. 
Similarly it was at one time considered that tech- 
nology was not a suitable subject for young children 
although it is now recognized as both teachable and 
capable of evoking a response. A similar curricular 
"transformation" has to be made in the teaching of 
agriculture so that school agriculture becomes as 
acceptable pedagogically as school technology. 


16. Of notable importance for rural develop- 
ment is the training of out-of-school youth. The 
out-of-school youth in the rural areas are either 
active farmers or prospective farmers. Often 
their training needs are neglected on Ше assump- 
tion that they will receive their farming knowledge 
from their parents. Тһе introduction of new tech- 
niques and practices inagriculture will necessitate 
а systematic programme of farm training for out- 
of-school youth. Educational institutions in the 
rural environment have therefore alsoto be designed 
to meet their needs. 

17. Curriculum development for rural environ- 
ment, changes in teaching methods and objectives, 
adaptation of the school to developmental needs in 
rural areas - these are all continuing processes 
in the qualitative improvement ofeducation. There 
are other problems and difficulties which lie within 
the immediate province of educational administra- 
tion and management - the training and supply of 
adequately prepared teachers, textbooks and in- 
structional materials, school buildings and equip- 
ment, supervision and administration, 

18. In the earlier phase, when the output of 
the education systems was small and the systems 
mainly served the urban centres, the source for 
the supply of teachers for rural areas was limited 
to the pupil-teachers selected from primary schools. 
In the last two decades, teacher-training systems 
in all but a few countries have expanded оп a scale. 
that should ensure (subject to policies which provide 
anincentive through good salaries and professional 
status) that the demand for teachers сап be met 
quantitatively from the output of the system. Most 
countries in recent years have been following a 
policy of dispersing the location of educational in- 
stitutions, and increasingly secondary schools and 
teacher-training institutions (in some countries 
even universities and other third-level institutions) 
have been established in provincial towns, or dis- 
tricts and sub-district townships. 

19. The priority areas of need would now appear 
to be: the preparation of teachers for the kind of 
tasks that they are to carry out in rural areas and 
a continuous development of their qualifications 
and educational experience to prevent the stagnation 
that isolationin the rural environment can impose. 

20. In the training of teachers, the crucial 
question is whether teacher-training programmes 
should be designed specifically for prospective 
teachers in rural areas, or be more general in 
their orientation so as to prepare teachers to serve 
anywhere. There are two facets of teacher-training 
programmes for teachers in rural areas which need 
to be re-examined. First, there is the need to 
improve teacher education programmes in regard 
to specific problems of curriculum development 
for rural schools, the problems of drop-out and 
repetition, the problem of teaching the beginning 
grades in rural schools, problems of multi-grade 
teaching in one-ortwo-teacher schools, preparation 
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of teaching aids using local materials, teaching 
of scientific concepts, the use of environmental 
materials in teaching, teacher-made evaluation 
procedures, and organization of extra-curricular 
activities for rural youth. 

21. Theotherfacetisthenew rôle of the teacher 
and of the school in rural development. Where the 
teacher is an educational agent and the school a de- 
velopment centre, the preparation of the teacher 
forthis róle becomes a much more complex process. 
It will include training in such things as agricultural 
and co-operative extension, rural health, etc.; 
Skills forteachingand guiding young people in rural 
areas who belong to different age-groups and have 
a variety of interests - those who are following the 
formalcourseof schoolingas well as those who have 
left or dropped out of school. 

22. Pre-service teacher-training programmes 
Should include a wide range of disciplines in pre- 
paration for the multifarious tasks that rural teachers 
must assume. Inother words, in some curriculum 
areas theteachers should preferably have some prac- 
tical experience in agriculture, home economics, 
handicrafts, etc. The rural teacher should also 
have strong leadership training, as he will often be 
called upon to lead in many rural community acti- 
vities. 

23. The teacher in а rural school, even more 
than his urban counterpart, needs the stimulation 
of continuous education to renew himself profession- 
ally and to upgrade his qualifications and competence. 
In most countries of the region, in-service training 
programmes are receiving increasing attention. 
Such programmes can make an important contribution 
to the qualitative improvement of education in rural 
areas and the enhancement of education's contribu- 
tion to rural development. 

24. Theneeds of educational development within 
the framework of the development of the rural popu- 
lation have stimulated a search for new forms and 
Structures of education. Oneof the most promising 
lines that has been explored in many countries 18 the 
concept of school as a development centre or а com- 
munity school. It has three principal aspects: 

(1) to develop a meaningful and relevant teach- 
ing programme in the school; 

(2) toreorient the school to serveasan instru- 
ment of development; and 

(3) to make the schoola centre for the education 
and training of those members of the community who 
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are outside the formal school system. 

25. The school as a development centre is one 
that derives its programme from the problems of 
the community which it serves and which draws upon 
available local resources in its attempts to solve 
these problems. This means that the curriculum 
of such schools should reflect the problems of the 
community, particularly the living conditions of the 
people. These needs should be constantly deter- 
mined by the school, and the educational programme 
tailored for both young people and adults to enable 
them to realize their problems and exert efforts to 
help in their solution. 

But there is more toa development school than 
a set of subject matter syllabuses using local con- 
ditions. Such a school is, in the fullest possible 
sense, not just a school which stands in the com- 
munity and where children go to learn. It is a de- 
velopment centre which is open to all age-groups 
to meet their training and cultural needs. This 
approach to ruralschools implies a truly integrated 
education system in the ruralareas. It involves 
not only articulation of the stages of formal educa- 
tion but also co-ordination between the formal system 
and the training of those who arenotinschool, both 
youth and adults. In this light, a school becomes 
the centre notonly for the educationof children but 
also for the continuing education of other members 
of the community. 

26. As education expands and its range is in- 
creased, the problems of education for the rural 
population become more urgent and call for atten- 
tion in national policies. Тһе difficulty of identi- 
fying the basic issues and evolving alternative 
methods for their possible solution is compounded 
by lack ofadequate data and studies of ruralenviron- 
ment and ruralschools. The challenging opportuni- 
ties to study, explore and innovate rural education 
have yet to find a response from educational re- 
Searchers and planners. 

27. The educational plans are generally con- 
ceivedin terms of broad national aggregates. Since 
the rural population forms a major sector, it is 
necessary that the national aggregates should be 
broken down by appropriate regionalunits in a coun- 
try and the educational growth profile of the rural 
population clearly identified. This will enable plans 
to be drawn up for the progressive expansion and 
enrichment of educational opportunities in the rural 
areas. 


Chapter 8 


ADULT EDUCATION AND LITERACY 


1. Asia has the largest illiterate population 
inthe world. It is estimated that the region now 
contains more than 243 million illiterates inthe 15 
to 44 age-group, i.e. the economically active age- 
group. Тһе illiteracy rates, however, vary from 
one country to another - at one end of the scale ex- 
ceeding 80 per cent, and at the other end (in very 
few cases indeed) virtually nil. Within individual 
countries, there are areas where illiteracy rates 
are relatively high and other areas - namely, ur- 
ban and urbanized areas - where illiteracy affects 
only a minority. 

2. The illiteracy rates of 70 per cent and 35 
per cent are regarded as critical points in the pro- 
gress of literacy. In countries with rates exceed- 
ing 70 per cent the number of illiterates has been 
found to increase; only in countries with illiteracy 
below 35 per cent does the number of illiterates 
decrease, Since anumber of countries in Asia have 
iliteracy rates over 70 percent and only a few have 
managed to reduce the percentage below 35, the 
problem should be expected to become increasingly 
severe unless adult literacy plans are systemati- 
cally formulated, keeping in view the rates of 
population increase and the targets of first-level 
education in the formal education system. 

3. In all countries of the Asian region, the 
major proportion of the adult population has less 
than primary education. About 10-15 per cent of 
the population have completed primary education 
and only about 4-6 per cent have completed secon- 
dary education. In the rural areas of Asia, only a 
minute percentage of farmers have completed pri- 
mary schooling; the majority of the privileged few 
who have attended their village school have done so 
for only three or four years. The great mass of 
Asian farmers have remained either illiterate or 
semi-literate and are thus deprived of the basic 
understandings and skills needed for participating 
in the modernization of the agricultural sector which 
is a vital issue for sustained development. 

4. The high rate of population increase and 
the inadequacy of the formal school system to deal 
fully with the problem of illiteracy make it essen- 
tialthat an adult literacy programme of sufficient 
magnitude be developed. Member States with il- 
literacy percentages in the neighbourhood of 70 per 
cent will have to make very substantial efforts to 
reduce the problem to a manageable dimension. 
While the social objectives of national planning 
would suggest that emphasis be giventoliteracy for 
women and the rural population, from the point of 
view of the economy it would seem desirable to 
give priority to people in the active 15 to 44 age- 
group, particularly those who may be expected to 
gain the most from the educational input. 


5. The development plans of Asian countries 
have set two major goals: industrialization and 
the modernization of agriculture. Industrializa- 
tionis inconceivable without skilled and specialized 
labour at the different levels of the enterprise. In- 
dustrial training includes elements of vocational 
technology, drawing and mathematics, safety 
measures, hygiene and socio-economic and civic 
matters. Mastering of these subjects requires a 
certain level of literacy. This is where functional 
literacy comes in. The significance of work- 
oriented adultliteracy goes beyond that of jobtrain- 
ing linked with literacy: itis ап educationalactivity, 
aimed at both the intellectual and civic training of 
the workers and their adaptation to the industrial 
environment and its technical requirements. 

6. In Asia, economic growth and the rise in 
the countries' overall output will be determined іп 
the coming decade primarily by the development of 
the agricultural sector. Тһе "green revolution" 
has been spearheaded almost entirely by the larger 
and more prosperous farmers possessing, inter 
alia, high educationallevels. А serious obstacle 
to further rapid dissemination of the new agricul- 
tural technology is the general lack among poorer 
and less educated peasant farmers of the technical 
knowledge to support successful cultivation of the 
new seed varieties. 

7. Adaptation of functional literacy to deve- 
lopment does not meanthe total domination of edu- 
cation by economic considerations. Adult educa- 
tion, including functional literacy, is equally 
concerned with the most pressing social needs - 
health, nutrition, civics, family planning and 
housing, as well as with cultural and ethical needs. 

8. For a long time, following the practice in 
more developed countries, adult education in most 
Asian countries had little to do with vocational train- 
ing. This is now changing and adult education and 
vocational training are becoming more closely 
linked. A variety of institutions are being involved 
in promoting adult education. For example, in Iran 
it is the Army of Knowledge. In the Philippines 
and the Republic of Viet-Nam, elementary schools 
are extending their primary objective to include 
adult education - a complementary but necessary 
activity designed to help parents and other adults 
overcome conflicts between knowledge imparted 
by schools, on the one hand, and local culture, on 
the other, ortoconsolidate the instruction acquired 
in their own school years. Then there are agen- 
cies such as those concerned with community de- 
velopment, agricultural and other extension ас- 
tivities, which promote adult educationas an integral 
part of their special programmes. 

9. In considering adult education programmes 
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it is best to emphasize the point that adult educa- 
tion covers a wide range ofactivities, from instruc- 
tion in rudimentary literacy to high-level educa- 
tional programmes; and that it is carried out Буа 
variety of institutions, ministries of education, 
agriculture, health, labour, rural development, 
social affairs, co-operatives, as well аз private 
agencies. 

10. Adult education needs tobe properly iden- 
tified and integrated into national development plans 
and policies. This involves, among other things, 
its integration into national development priorities 
and its acceptance as an integral component of de- 
velopment projects, structures, programmes and 
activities. It also requires provision of financing 
and appropriate services not only in the budgets of 
the ministries of education but in those of all other 
ministries concerned with the operation of adult 
education activities. Legislative measures and ap- 
propriate administrative structures for out-of- 
school education, for youth and adults, both at the 
central government level and State or provincial 
level, must be established. Supporting services 
must be promoted, e.g. institutes of educational 
research, departments of audio-visual aids, radio 
and television programmes. The greatest impor- 
tance should be attached to the involvement in adult 
education of those bodies responsible for deve- 
lopment projects requiring the participation of 
workers or farmers. Co-operation and common 
action should be assured through firm institutional 
arrangements. 

11. Lack of qualified personnel has proved in 
practice to be a serious barrier to the effective in- 
tegration of adult education into the national educa- 
tion system. One of the first steps to be taken is 
to place adult education upon a professional basis. 

In order to train highly qualified professional 
staff, it would be useful to establish graduate 
courses in adult education leading to a degree. 
Graduates of such a course could staff adult educa- 
tion departments and teacher-training institutions 
to provide basic courses for elementary, secondary, 
vocational and agricultural teachers. Courses in 
adult education should be included inthe curriculum 
of the pre-service teacher-training institutions as 
well as of in-service training programmes in Asia 
and this will need to be functionally biased. 

12. Adult education, including adult literacy, 
has usually been understood and defined as а term 
covering educational activities in which adults en- 
Bage, that is as a field; there is also a growing 
realization among educators and administrators of 
the need to consider adult education as a discipline, 
that is as a body of scientific knowledge resulting 
from studies and research. 

. 13. TInterdisciplinary studies and research 
Should be undertaken in co-operation with univer- 
sities and appropriate institutes on sub jects related 
to out-of-school education and more particularlyto 
adult literacy, such as the relationship of literacy 
to educational planning and economic development, 
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the methods ofteaching reading and writingtoadults 
and the adaptation of methods of particular profes- 
sional and cultural groups. Тһе focal point for 
this work in the Asian region will be the Interna- 
tional Institute for Adult Literacy Methods estab- 
lished in Teheran (Iran). Apart from the organi- 
zation of research into new media and methodology, 
other important concerns of this Institute will be 
the strengthening of documentation services and 
the planning of training facilities. 

14. Тһе total and permanent eradication of 
illiteracy is the Asian region's ultimate objective. 
This objective reflects essentially differing con- 
cerns: ethical, political, social, cultural or eco- 
nomic. The choice of approach in literacy depends 
on the objectives a government sets for itself, 
Traditional literacy, with its mass campaigns, its 
extensive and diffused approach, and functional 
literacy, centred on development, with its selec- 
tive and intensive approach, are not mutually ex- 
clusive. As in the case of Iran, a country can 
embark on a mass campaign at the same time as 
it organizes functional literacy activities within 
the limited framework of agricultural or industrial 
development projects. Functional literacy is not 
a new method of reading or writing. It is a pro- 
cess, totally integrated into a development pro- 
ject. It provides a new type of curriculum devel- 
opment starting with the identification, ina given 
milieu, of the problems that impede workers! and 
farmers' effective participation in the processes 
of economic and social development. 

15. Thus, and this is one application of the 
principle of selectivity, development projects and 
problems should be chosen where illiteracy is a 
serious obstacle. While the integration of literacy 
and vocational training is an essential element of 
the functional approach, its long-term objective 
is of course the education of the individual, in a 
context of permanent education. From this view- 
point, what is most important is not the actual 
ability to solve а specific problem, but the acquired 
capacity to solve any new problem. Functional 
literacy is a kind of mental training in which the 
adult becomes accustomed to transferring the know- 
ledge and skills he has acquired to other fields 
where they are applicable. He learns to learn. 
This indeed is one of the preliminaries of develop- 
ment, which is a continuous process calling for 
constantly increasing skills. Development also re- 
quires better social integration. Functional liter- 
acy is a valuable educational exercise in citizen- 
ship, one which helps to nurture positive attitudes 
to the problems adults have to solve and an active 
spirit of co-operation and responsibility in dealing 
with their collective problems. 

16. Literacy planning is a new field in which 
planning experience has to be gained and the train- 
ing of responsible officials organized. Long-term 
plans for functional literacy properly integrated 
with the priorities of economic and social develop- 
ment, particularly educational plans, should be a 


matter of primary concern. Тһе planners willhave 
to develop criteria for the selection of projects; 
standardization of procedures; presentation and 
analysis of statistics; openings and opportunities 
for linkage of literacy programmes with suitable 
programmes of formal education. 

17. It was at the World Congress of Ministers 
of Education on the Eradication of Illiteracy, or- 
ganized by Unesco in Iran, that the representatives 
of 89 countries - including many Asian countries - 
adopted the functional approach. Today, Unescois 


actively engaged in a World Experimental Literacy 
Programme in several Member States. In Asia, 
experimental projects are being carried out inIran, 
India, Afghanistan and Laos. Promising results have 
already beenachieved. More projects are now being 
prepared in the Asian region, some with Unesco's 
technicalassistance, others using only national re- 
sources. The experience acquired in these projects 
should prove of value to other countries which are now 
engaged in concerting effective measures to deal with 
the problems of adult education and literacy. 
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Chapter 9 


SCIENCE EDUCATION 


1. The Conference on the Application of Sci- 
ence and Technology to the Development of Asia 
(CASTASIA), which was held in New Delhi in 1968, 
drew attention to the crucial ròle of science edu- 
cation as "the principal means, particularly in the 
developing countries, for transmitting scientific 
literacy to a broadening stream of population as 
well as for creating the scientific and technologi- 
cal manpower necessary and indispensable for 
economic and social advance". 

2. During the last fifteen years, there has 
been increasing interest in science education reform 
in several parts of the world - first at the secon- 
dary, then atthe primary and the tertiary levels as 
well. These "projects", commonly known as sci- 
ence curriculum projects, constitute a rich body of 
knowledge and experience which can be most useful 
to those responsible for planning and designing sci- 
ence education projects in Asia, and to those en- 
gaged in the development, evaluation and execution 
of such projects. 

3. Тһе "first generation" science curriculum 
projects, which were in their development stage 
duringthe 1956-1960 period, were mainly concerned 
with the secondary level. They came about аз a 
result of profound dissatisfaction regarding some 
characteristics of the traditional science courses. 
These first science curriculum projects, therefore, 
placed much emphasis on modernizing the content 
of the courses, organizing it around important uni- 
fying concepts, and showing science as a process 
of inquiry and investigation; above all, they deve- 
loped and produced for each new course a coherent 
set of teaching and learning materials. 

4. It was soon discovered that science curric- 
ulum reform requires the partnership of teachers, 
pupils, scientists, educational administrators and 
specialists in various techniques. Gradually a 
"second generation" type of project appeared in 
which: (a)the trials, evaluation and revision ofthe 
materials acquired а more important róle; and (b) 
the training of teachers in the use of the new ideas 
and materials was to become part of the designand 
development phase of the project, and no longer 
something to be appended after the whole course 
had been produced. 

9. The first science curriculum projects were 
concerned with the upper level of secondary educa- 
tion - no doubt a consequence of the fact that they 
were initiated by university professors - and dealt 
separately with each of the subjects as they appear 
in school syllabuses: mathematics, physics, che- 
mistry, biology. Some ofthe most important break- 
throughs, however, have been achieved at the junior 
secondary level and at the primary level. This is 
of much significance to Asia, considering that in 
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this region the vast majority of children do not соп- 
tinue their formal schooling beyond the primary or 
junior secondary level. A diversity of elementary 
courses in integrated science have been and are 
being designed, catering for different needs and 
emphasizing different approaches. They are all 
inquiry-oriented, andthe lessons аге pupil-centred 
rather than teacher-centred. From a very early 
age, pupils are given ample opportunity to make 
their own observations, to handle equipment, to 
conduct their experiments and investigations, to 
discuss their findings with other children and with 
their teacher, to interpret their results and to draw 
inferences, to develop a feeling that they have par- 
ticipated in activities that reveal answers to prob- 
lems and to discover that as they solve problems 
new questions arise. Тһе emphasis is not on fac- 
tual knowledge but on attitudes and on mental and 
manual skills. 

6. The problems of science education reform 
are so complex that a comprehensive effort is 
needed in order to achieve success. This requires 
some knowledge of the ways in which the different 
parts of the science education system affect each 
other, and more specifically the ways in which a 
given change in one of them affects the rest of the 
system. Ideally, even the system of science edu- 
cation should not be considered in isolation: it is 
part of the system of science and technology edu- 
cation, which in turn is part of the whole of the 
education system. However, in a first approxima- 
tion, a less comprehensive approach may be indi- 
cated in those cases where the specialized person- 
nel for science education reform is not yet available 
in sufficient numbers and diversity of skills. In 
Such cases, small-scale experimental projects 
should be undertaken, the efforts of those few 
individuals whoaretryingtodo something should be 
supported, and activities in one or more of the 
fields discussed below should be encouraged, At 
the same time plans are to be made for gradually 
filling in the gaps and for aiming at a comprehen- 
sive approach. 

7. The teacher constitutes the main link be- 
tween the learners and the system that is trying to 
teach them. This is certainly true today, and will 
remain true even when individualized learning be- 
comes amorecommon practice. It follows, there- 
fore, that much more attention should be paid to 
the preparation of teachers for their difficult tasks. 
In particular the preparation of primary school 
teachers seems to call for special attention. As new 
science curricula are put into effect, in-service train- 
ing of teachers is becoming an important feature 
all over the world. However, the pre-service 
training of teachers is generally not being handled 
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Significant changes inthe pre-service programmes 
would require fairly deep institutional changes. 
Every effort should be made to change the pattern 
of teacher training so as to ensure that those who 
graduate as teachers do not find themselves im- 
mediately in need of retraining - as often happens. 

8. The problem of improving the preparation 
of science teachers is a very complex one, and it 
seems that the greatest effort should be made in 
trying to teach future teachers in the style in which 
they themselves will be expected to teach. This 
seems obvious, but it is generally not done: even 
in in-service training courses, teachers are often 
"lectured" on the way in which they should engage 
their pupils in active learning. Тһе in-service 
training programmes have also to be strengthened, 
and the loneliness in which mostteachers work must 
be compensated for in part by providing flexibly 
conceived teachers' guides and opportunities to 
discuss their problems with their colleagues. The 
latter is being achieved in some countries by means 
of "teachers! centres", sponsored by a university 
or by a science teachers! association, which func- 
tion quite informally and on a very moderate budget. 

9. The best way to make it more likely that 
the subtle features of a new science course will be 
understood by the teachers, and will not be lost to 
their pupils, is to produce a comprehensive set of 
learning materials. These materials will have been 
designed on the basis of the objectives; they will 
define the content, each part having its own built- 
in teaching style; and they will refer to the labora- 
tory work whenever necessary as well as to inputs 
by other communication media. These materials 
will have been tested several times and revised in 
the light of these tests in order to achieve maxi- 
mum learning efficiency. 

10. Attempts to reform school science courses 
can be effective only if examinations and other pro- 
cedures used to assess attainment encourage the 
kind of study desired. Thus, the design of exami- 
nations is coming to be recognized as a vital part 
in the process of science curriculum reform. This 
design requires skill, experience and a clear know- 
ledge not only of the content, but of the aims and of 
the style in which the science course is taught. Un- 
til recently, examinations have placed great em- 
phasis on memorization of the course material, but 
fhe new science programmes require something 
morethanthis, The following are some abilities that 
are recognizable and measurable by examinations: 

(а) anability to recall information and experience; 

(b) an ability to devise an appropriate scheme 
and apparatus for solving a practical problem; 

(c) an ability to use and to classify information, 
including quantitative results; 

(d) an ability to apply previous knowledge to 
Situations which are quite new and even unexpected; 

(e) an ability to analyse information and assess 
evidence; 


(f) an ability to report, to comment and to 


exercise judgement; 


(g) anawareness of the place of science among 
School subjects and in the world at large. 

11. The redesigning of examinations to match 
the reform in science curriculum is a difficult or- 
ganizational process, but one that will have to be 
accomplished if the various curriculum develop- 
ment projects are tobe successful. Itis suggested 
that science examinations should include a battery 
of different types of questions, depending on speci- 
fic curriculum objectives, including at least some 
of the following: objective tests, short and long 
essays, oraltests, laboratory experiments, mathe- 
matical problems, and graphic tests. Competence 
in producing questions suitable for testing the var- 
ious levels of understanding can only be developed 
by training. А pool of questions and test items 
could also be made available at local centres, and 
teachers should be encouraged to attend sessions 
at which such questions can be produced and dis- 
cussed. Furthermore, the results of tests and 
examinations should be used not only for measuring 
the achievements of pupils but also as valuable 
feedback material for a revision of the curriculum 
materials and for the planning of new ones. 

12. Тһе design and development of the equip- 
ment (apparatus, simple kits and other materials) 
for science education is one of the many parts of 
a curriculum project: tests, equipment and other 
aids are designed and developed together. There 
are, however, problems that are specific to the 
equipment: its mass production, marketing, dis- 
iribution, storage, maintenance, repair and even 
utilization. It is impossible inthis respect to make 
suggestions of general validity, given the great 
variety of conditions all over Asia, and the great 
variety in the equipment - from expensive appara- 
tus to very cheap kits and supplies. However, it 
seems advisable to have at least one central ser- 
vice in a country responsible for production and 
distribution of school science equipment and for 
the maintenance and repair of those items that can- 
not be repaired inthe schools. This same centre - 
or it could be a separate service - would also be 
responsible for systematically supplying on request 
special biological specimens to the schools, in- 
cluding live specimens. 

13. The responsibility for implementing the 
new science courses in the schools rests with the 
educational authorities and before they can assume 
it, they have to make sure that all the required 
conditions are fulfilled, This may sound obvious, 
but too many cases have been known of schools 
that were required to adopt a new course without 
having the necessary books and other learning ma- 
terials, or of schools which had the materials but 
no teachers who knew how to use them; or of courses 
that had to be interrupted because some cheap con- 
sumable items had not been replaced. It is clear 
that a good deal of organization and planning is 
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required, plus а very flexible and enlightened 
administration. 

14. In addition to science teachers at all 
levels, there are various groups of more special- 
ized educational personnel who play a vital ге in 
the development and operation of science education. 
Among these groups are those who: (a) teach the 
future teachers of science; (b) undertake the inno- 
vative redesign of programmes of science educa- 
tion; (c) conduct research in science education; and 
(d) administer and supervise the operation of the 
system. 

15. Тһе training and preparation of these 
groups is both a difficult and important task. The 
numbers of such individuals in any groupina given 
country will usually be quite small (certainly in 
relation tothe numbers ofteachers). Furthermore, 
the individuals in these groups will almost always 
have had teaching experience prior to undertaking 
one or more of these special roles in place of (ог 
in addition to) teaching, and they will be corres- 
pondingly older. Consequently, it may be difficult 
to distinguish between pre-service and in-service 
(ог on-the-job) training for these groups. In the 
case of some of these specialists, special train- 
ing programmes forthem may be impractical within 
some countries; but certainly some co-operation 
in regional programmes would be possible as well 
as desirable. Furthermore, the developed coun- 
tries could design, for trainees from developing 
countries, programmes tailored to serve their 
special needs. Whatever the case, the effective 
functioning of such groups of specialists is so vital 
to the healthy growth and development of the whole 
system of education that their training should be 
given high priority and kept under constant review. 

16. Strong professional associations of science 
teachers, drawingtheirmembership from alllevels 
andtypes ofeducationalinstitutions, can help mini- 
mize the professional isolation of the teacher. 
Through publications, conferences, workshops, ex- 
hibitions and other activities, they can help to keep 
him informed about modern developments in his 
field. Science teachers! associations could involve 
practising teachers in the process of science 
curriculum reform and in related activities (e.g. 
examinations reform andthe production of teaching 
materials), and could also organize science clubs, 
both for school pupils (as extra-curricular activi- 
ties) and for the public in general. 

In addition to science teachers, there are also 
other groups whose active involvement is essential 
in the promotion of science education - plan- 
ners, administrators, researchers and Scholars, 
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industrialists, journalists, etc. The mobilization 
of these should be an important element in the 
strategy for science education. 

17. No programme for change in science edu- 
cation will have a real and lasting impact if it does 
not engage the understanding and support of the 
population at large. Otherwise, the home and so- 
ciety in general may undo what the education system 
will be trying so hard to build. The mass media 
(radio, television, press, cinema) as well as na- 
tional museums, science clubs, etc., must put оп 
programmes that will make the public want to par- 
ticipate in the era of change and enable it to do so 
meaningfully. It has been thought by many in the 
past that any programme that "looks scientific" 
will achieve this; but hard facts have shown that 
this is not so, and that adequate programmes of 
the sort are very difficult to produce in view ofthe 
present levels of education of adults in the region. 
To achieve significant progress in public under- 
standing of the impact of science and technology 
on society will require research and experimen- 
tation, and of course a massive programme of 
implementation. 

18. Тһе functions and organization of a centre 
for curriculum design and development have been 
already discussed. It may be useful, however, to 
add that there have been several cases where na- 
tional or other large-scale efforts in science edu- 
cation reform have preceded and stimulated more 
comprehensive overall efforts. In Asia, a number 
of countries have established national centres for 
science education and the experience gained has at- 
tested to the value of having national centres whose 
responsibilities include design, production, trial 
and evaluation of teaching materials and the study 
of all dimensions of science education development. 
The centre should be able to enlist the service and 
help of multidisciplinary teams of experts includ- 
ing subject-matter specialists, specialists inteach- 
ing, administrators and technicians, 

19. For science education to develop ina coun- 
try inaccordance with nationalgoals and objectives, 
it would seem necessary to have a national body 
with an appropriate legal status, responsible for 
policy regarding science education. It would be 
even better if this were enlarged to become a na- 
tional body responsible for the country's educa- 
tional policy in science and technology. For such 
a national body to function effectively, its mem- 
bership should include all sectors committed to, 
and concerned with, science education and with 
modernizing and harmonizing science and tech- 
nology with economic development. 


Chapter 10 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


1. Therehas beena substantial increase in en- 
rolments inabsoluteterms atall levels of technical 
education in the region. At the second level there 
was, however, little change in the proportion of 
pupils enrolled in technical and vocational educa- 
tion during the period 1960-1968, Not only does 
second-leveltechnical and vocational education ap- 
pear at a numerical disadvantage when compared 
with general academic education, but itis also clear 
that in many countries its prestige is still low and 
thatitonly receives students who fail to gain admit- 
tance to academic secondary schools. Progress 
has been made in this regard by improving facili- 
ties and employment opportunities and through pub- 
lic information, but obviously much remains to be 
done if the necessary major changes are to occur. 
At the third level, there was a notable expansionof 
engineering education. In some countries of the 
region, employment opportunities have not kept pace 
with graduate output; but in others there is an ur- 
gent need for more high-level technician and engi- 
neering graduates to meet even the present needs 
of the economy. 

2. "Thespecialneeds of Asian countries mayre- 
quire that technical education and training be ori- 
ented towards dominant sectors of the economy 
such as transportation, building, applied biological 
sciences including the medical and veterinary areas, 
or agricultural processing industries, rather than 
traditionaldisciplines such as mechanical engineer- 
ing, electrical engineering, or civil engineering. 
This may improve student and teacher motivation 
and facilitate a more immediate contribution to na- 
tional development. 

3. Furthermore, atthehighertechnician and en- 
gineer level, the objectives are not only to produce 
personnel capable of filling certain defined posts in 
the productive labour force and, in due course, of 
assuming more senior positions, but also to train 
them in such a way that they can be resourceful in 
the application of technology to new designs. One 
way of doing this is by creating research and deve- 
lopment centres where new designs can be produced 
and opportunities created for industrial expansion 
and development. 

4. Preparation oftechnical personnel isa mat- 
ter of high importance, but it is also cost-intensive. 
The need therefore for more rigorous planning is 
evident. Such planning should be concerned with 
not only the quantitative aspects of supply and de- 
mand - important though they are - but also with 
the qualitative functions of education and training. 

5. Part ofthe work of the central national plan- 
ning agencies isto determine manpower budget ties 


to foreseeable national development plans. Admit- 
tedly the techniques of forecasting manpower re- 
quirements are still not adequate, and the problem 
is compounded by the paucity of reliable data. An 
important responsibility of the central planning agency 
should be to improve the data base and the forecasts. 
Its studies should consider economic trends, secto- 
rial surveys of manpower needs, demographic fac- 
tors, and social considerations so as to evolve a 
broad strategy for the development of human re- 
sources. Such budgets may highlight the need for 
specialized facilities for technical education closely 
relatedto major sectors of the economy, for example 
the rubber industry, mining, or food processing. 

The assumption in such planning must be that 
education and training, including continuing educa- 
tion, should strive to realize the maximum contribu- 
tion each person is capable of making to the com- 
munity, but its primary task is to meet the man- 
power requirements of the economy within the con- 
straints imposed by such factors as natural resources, 
geographical conditions, fiscal policy and teaching 
personnel. In this task the central control of such 
planning must distinguish between social pressures 
and regional aspirations on the one hand and, on the 
other, current and short-term economic needs. 

Equally important is the survey of the quanti- 
tative and qualitative outputs of the education and 
training systems and their capacity for expansion. 
Sucha survey is basic toany manpower development 
plan. The training carried out in industry is ini- 
tially more difficult to survey for various reasons; 
nevertheless all information as to the degree and 
nature of the initial and subsequent training givenin 
industry to products of the education system is of im- 
portance. 

6. Inmany Asian countries, such surveys will 
reveala serious and growing "technician бар" between 
the professional engineer and the semi-skilled crafts- 
man. This will underline the importance of a funda- 
mental reform in technical education and in the at- 
titudes of the community towards it. Тһе implica- 
tion of such situations will often be that technical 
manpower needs can only be filled by the output of 
general secondary schools, or by less academically 
qualified personnel in industry, upgraded informally 
or through organized in-service training or continu- 
ing education programmes in order to increase the 
ranks of technical personnel. 

7. Asa further step towards meeting manpower 
needs, it is desirable to classify employment into 
types and levels in such a manner that appropriate 
training institutions can be designed to meet natio- 
nalrequirements. Inthis connexion, sectorial training 
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schemes сап be envisaged to meet the needs of the 
nation in food and agriculture, housing and town 
planning, health, clothing, transport and communi- 
cations. Levels of training will also be defined, 
ranging from semi-skilled workers and craftsmen, 
technicians and middle-level supervisors, profes- 
sional engineers and managers. This sectorial 
definition and grading according to level will enable 
the manpower situation to be visualized in its com- 
prehensiveness, and be at once indicative of the 
needs of overall economic development and employ- 
ment creation. 

8. Some countries have already established 
high-levelscientific and technologicaladvisory bo- 
dies with wide responsibilities, to advise Ше govern- 
ment on measures to be taken to develop technologi- 
caleducationatall levels in harmony with the needs 
of national economy. With such central bodies may 
be associated sectorial committees in such areas 
as industrial processes, fuel and power, mineral 
development, food and agricultural sciences, medi- 
cal sciences, transportation, and basic sciences. 
Wide representation of government, industry, edu- 
cation, labour and professional organizations will 
be necessary to give these bodies effective au- 
thority in their rôle. 

9. Тһегеів often an urgent need to improve 
physical facilities, to strengthen teaching staff, and 
to improve the quality of the education and training in 
these institutions, so that their graduates receive 
a well-grounded education and are trained in such 
a manner that they are readily accepted by industry 
and can contribute effectively to it. This implies 
that the graduates from such schools have not only 
technical skills but also an adequate scientific back- 
ground and are competent in written and oral com- 
munication. Since it is essential that graduates 
with technical qualifications should also be ina posi- 
tion to start their own enterprises, training in the 
elements of management science should be a re- 
quired component of their foundationaltraining. Be- 
sides, links should be developed with the local in- 
dustrial concerns, and this should be reflected in 
the curriculum. The training should also include 
experimental and project work. In some instances, 
facilities and staff may be shared with industry and 
opportunities may be given for students to work in 
industry during vacation. In technical institutions 
located in areas that are virtually "industrial des- 
erts", production units and pilot plants may be es- 
tablished both for training and production. 

10. Related tothe above is the question of the in- 
troduction of science and technology into all types 
of secondary or even primary schools. This isno 
longer a question of concession to modern trends or 
of giving a technical bias to education, because an 
education which today does not provide a good back- 
ground of scientific and technological knowledge and 
skills, is sadly unbalanced and defective. Only а 
bold and imaginative overhaul of the curricula in 
general education can make a significant change in 
the desired direction. It is desirable that even in 
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primary schools, work with simple tools and mech- 
anical devices should be introduced. Technology 
relevant to local conditions as a subject in schools 
will provide an orientation towards a variety of oc- 
cupations, connect the school to the world around 
it, and lead the students tolives of greater interest 
and satisfaction. Another important need is the 
provision in school of career information, guidance 
and counselling. Equipment need not be costly if 
it is truly related to everyday life in the locality, 
and improvisation and enthusiasm on the part of 
pupils and teachers can achieve much. There is 
a particular need for the development of such ap- 
proaches in rural areas, and for the development 
of guides and sources for teaching of technology at 
these first and second levels. 

11. Insome instances, pre-vocationaltraining, 
аз a programme attached to existing educational in- 
stitutions or through social welfare programmes, 
may be needed for those deprived of full primary 
education and who are unemployed. This cantake 
the form of flexible courses related to local needs, 
and will require particular forms of co-operation 
and goodwill between the ministries involved and 
with local industries. 

12. Inhighly industrialized countries, the most 
important part of training is done in industry, forall 
levels of employment including apprentices, skilled 
workers, technicians, engineers, research workers 
and managers, This increasingly takes the form 
of planned programmes, aimed at developing the 
abilities of personnel according to the changing 
needs of the enterprise. Inmanyinstances, there 
are partnership relations with local educational in- 
stitutions, which provide some of the formal instruc- 
tion or specialized laboratory facilities. 

In developing countries, this important range 
of opportunities for training in industry is not avai- 
lable onan adequate scale, especially where indust- 
rial undertakings are small-scale enterprises run 
asfamily concerns. 1115, however, essential that 
whatever opportunities are available should be sys- 
tematically mobilized for training. Technical in- 
stitutions could alsohave productionunits attached 
to them where the trainees would not only have an 
opportunity to acquire first-hand experience of op- 
erating a production unit but would be gainfully em- 
ployed during their training tenure. 

13. The co-operation of education and training 
aspects is important, as a distinct gap cantoo easily 
ariseandtheapprenticeor technician may findthat 
he is being asked to climb two separate ladders at 
the same time. Properly devised day-release or 
Sandwich courses will often provide an adequate 
solution. Courses and evaluation methods should 
be framed in the light of the requirements of local 
industries or services, for transplanted overseas 
types can rarely be effective. As well as improv- 
ing job performance, systematic training of indus- 
trial staff will improve staff morale and personnel 
retention, particularly inthehighertechnician and ju- 
niorengineercategories. Furthermore, government 


emphasis оп training as а national responsibility, 
coupled with incentives, may stimulate moderniza- 
tion and increase industrial participation and pro- 
ductivity in many sectors of the economy. Ва- 
lanced against this is the cost of industrial training, 
which may be very high. It must, however, be seen 
asalong-terminvestment, smallin comparison with 
ihe ultimate cost of not doing any training at all. 

14. The efficiency and also Ше appeal of training 
will be increased if modern methods are used wher- 
ever possible, particularly audio-visual aids and 
means that will both relate the training to the exist- 
ing industrial environment and open up new concepts 
tothe trainee. Pre-vocationalprogrammes should 
have an industrial approach, rather than re-create 
aschoolroom atmosphere. Тһе most essential point 
to make is that industrial training is vital for effec- 
tive production, but to be viable it must be increas- 
ingly supported by education in the basic sciences 
which enable the trainee to adapt readily to new tech- 
nologicalinnovations while his competence continues 
to grow through further education and training. 

15. Inmost countries there is an urgent need to 
develop further facilities for continuing education in 
thetechnicalareas. These can take many forms, from 
radio and television programmes aimed at virtually 
illiterate urban or agricultural workers to short in- 
tensive courses in advanced topics for practising еп- 
gineers or research workers, 

16. The nature of the facilities willvary from 
country to country and in many cases no fixed structure 
has yet developed, nor is the problem being faced on 
a planned integrated basis. Sometimes the univers- 
ities are satisfied to provide only post-graduate de- 
gree courses, with the knowledge that these meeta 
very limited need and that the more general demand 
is for courses which are short in duration and inten- 
sive innature. Correspondence courses, televi- 
sion courses, sandwich-type courses, self-study, in- 
service training courses using staff from institutions 
or industry, evening courses, day or block release 
courses, and staff exchanges between institutions and 
industry are all possible methods of continuing edu- 
cation. Whilst continuing education in technologi- 
cal fields is of growing importance, it is significant 
that many practising engineers also seek to learnin 
areas such as management, economics, advanced 
mathematics, documentation techniques, and foreign 
languages. 

17. Oneofthe key problems in the regionis the 
lackof qualified teachers for technical and vocational 
education. Expansion andimprovement can only take 
place with a sufficient supply of qualified teachers. 
For the theoretical technical subjects, teachers are 
usually recruited from young engineering graduates 
who have failed to find a suitable position in industry 
and who hence have no experience in either industry 
orteaching. For practicalsubjects, the candidates 
lack the necessary experience in crafts and usually 
have a low level of general education. 

18. The solution seems to lie in establishinga 
technical teacher education system which provides 


both education in subject matter (whatto teach) and 
professional education (how to teach), 

In technical and vocational education, the fol- 
lowing categories of teachers may be required: 

(a) technology teachers who are called upon 
to teach general technical subjects (e.g. strength 
of materials etc. ,) and specialized technical sub- 
jects to students at the upper secondary or post- 
secondary level, both in classrooms and laborator- 
ies; 

(b) vocational teachers who teach theoretical 
courses and/or practical courses in vocational edu- 
cation institutions such as vocational schools and 
trade schools, aiming at the training of skilled 
craftsmen; 

(c) workshop teachers (instructors) to teach 
practical skills in school workshops at all techni- 
cal and vocational institutions; 

(d) technical orientation teachers who teach 
elementary technology, technical drawing and prac- 
tical skills to pupils, usually in the first cycle of 
general education, 

19. Inthe preparation of technical teachers as in 
the whole programme of technical education, a back- 
ground of industrialexperience is essential. Gene- 
rally the teaching staff in technical institutions are 
lacking in this essential experience, and a variety 
of means will have to be used to fill the gap - in- 
plant training with industrial enterprises for pros- 
pective teachers, training abroad specifically to 
provide industrial experience, and establishment of 
production units inteacher-training establishments. 

20. The organization oftechnical teacher train- 
ing should be on a national scale and should be closely 
integrated with technical/vocational education. 
Teacher-training programmes should, in fact, pro- 
vide feedback for the development of technical and 
vocational curricula and of new methods and tech- 
niques. И is also important that in-service train- 
ing and pre-service training should have a certain 
integration. Teachers have to be convinced, right 
from the beginning of their preparation time, that a 
constant up-dating is of primary importance both in 
the field of speciality and in teaching. 

Administrators and inspectors are essential 
partners in technical teacher education. There is 
a need for close collaboration between inspection 
and further training of technical teachers. It should 
be noted that a number of developing countries have 
no adequate inspection service in technical and voca- 
tional education and there is inevitably a certain re- 
luctance оп the part of school staff to accept inspection. 

21. The development and production of low-cost 
teaching materials should be integrated into the tech- 
nicalteacher-training programme. At the level of 
qualified workers and lower technicians, the trans- 
lation of technical textbooks of foreign origin into 
indigenous languages is not always successful. Here, 
learning aids based mainly on visual materials seem 
tobe more effective than verbal texts. As basic tech- 
nical notions and processes are known to all countries 
and are internationally valid, textbooks based mainly 
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on graphic representation or pictures could be рго- 
duced on a regional or international basis, thus help- 
ing developing countries in some measure to solve 
their problems of supplying technical manuals. 

22. The rapid advance of science and its techno- 
logicalapplication have demonstrated the importance 
of high-level engineering education and research. 
At the same time, it has pointed up the fact that the 
engineering professionand its systems of education 
do not always show the capacity to adapt to an evolv- 
ingsituation. The revision ofthe content of engineer- 
ing education must become a dynamic continuing 
process of designand reform, and must be carried out 
on a systematic and scientific basis, with the objec- 
tives defined in terms of the qualities now envisaged 
as being required from future graduates. Thelinks 
with secondary education should be taken into account, 
as should relationships with allied disciplines. 

23. Inthearea of post-graduate education and ге- 
search, there are too many examples of wastage of 
effort and under-utilization of resources. Continu- 
ing consultation between the institutions and indus- 
try can often improve the quality and relevance of 
post-graduate research programmes. More con- 
sideration should be givento the possibility of sand- 
wich-type post-graduate programmes, with due cre- 
dit being given to the research and development work 
carried out in industry. There isa particular need 


for post-graduate programmes that stress the applica- а 


tion of modern methods and technology to the герепе- 
ration and modernization of ruralareas in developing 
countries and the creation of gainful employment. 
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24. The factors involved inthe staffing of institu- 
tions of engineering education are important, both 
in developed and in developing nations. It is not 
only a question of attracting competent full-time 
staff, but also involves maintaining their pedagogi- 
cal and professional competence during rapid tech- 
nological change, exchanging full-time and part- 
time staff with industry and with other institutions, 
and providing both satisfactory conditions of service 
and a stimulating working environment.  Employ- 
ment in industry, where engineering activity is 
mostly concentrated, is always presentas an alter- 
alternative. 

25. Thereisoftena needtolay morestress on 
research by staff members and students concerning 
problems related to local economic development, so 
that strong links with industry may be developed. 
A further extensionof such research and development 
activities may be seen in the contribution that en- 
gineers can make to multidisciplinary research 
centres, designed to be centres of innovation and 
excellence, especially in developing countries where 
shortages of high-level scientific talents are such that 
that the creation of separate research organizations 
may Бе impracticable. Together with mathema- 
ticians, physicists, chemists, biologists, earth 
Scientists, social scientists and other such person- 
nel, engineers of all disciplines can help to create 
an intellectual climate where research relevant to 
national economic and social development can be 
achieved. 


IV. APPENDICES 


Appendix A 
PROJECTIONS OF EDUCATIONAL GROWTH IN ASIA 
(1971-1980) 


Тһе Conference of Ministers of Education and 
Ministers Responsible for Economic Planning of 
Member States in Asia, held at Bangkok in November 
1965, considered and examined projections up to 
1980 of educational development in Asia. These 
projections and the methodology used in preparing 
them will be found in the publication, "An Asian 
Model of Educational Development: Perspectives 
for 1965-1980". (Unesco, 1966). 

The Conference also recommended that the pro- 
jections of the Asian Model "be revised from time 
to time to take account of changing conditions". 

The main function envisaged in the Asian Model 
for the projections made herein was to present " with- 
in the assumptions made an internally consistent 
picture based on certain aims and objectives, and 
the desirable targets for future levels of educational 
development if these objectives of overall develop- 
ment are to be achieved", 

This chapter reviews brieflythe actual progress 
of education with reference to the projections of the 
Asian Model and presents revised projections up to 
1980. These revised projections were considered 
by the Conference of Ministers of Education and 
Those Responsible for Economic Planning in Asia 
when it met at Singapore in May/June 1971 and served 
as a basis for delineating the quantitative targets 
for the decade, 1971-1980. 

As in the case of the Asian Model, these pro- 
jections refer to the developing countries of the re- 
gion which are participating in the Karachi Plan. 1 


Comparison of Asian Model projections and actual 
progress 


1. Тһе Asian Model adopted a hypothetical 
school structure as a device for providing a common 
and comparable basis for the presentation and inter- 
pretation of future educational needs in the region. 


(1) See Preface 
(2) Grouping of countries is the same as in the 


Asian Model. 
(3) All Tables referred to in the text will be found 


in Appendix B. 


The hypothetical school structure comprised first- 
level education of seven grades, second-level educa- 
tion of five years marked out vertically intwo stages, 
grades VIII-X and grades XI-XII; and third-level 
education. 

2. The review presented in Chapter 2 treats the 
data according to the structure as they are actually 
found in the national education systems. In order 
to make these data comparable with the projections 
in the Asian Model, they have to be converted in 
terms of the hypothetical structure of the Asian 
Model. The following paragraphs comparing the 
actual progress of education with the projections of 
the Asian Model therefore present the data in con- 
verted form. The comparison covers a period of 
four years, 1964-1968, (out of 16 years covered 
by the Asian Model), and relates to the following 
parameters: enrolment increase, enrolment ratio, 
educational pyramid, distribution of enrolments by 
grade (first level), and distribution of enrolment 
by type of education (second and third levels). 


Enrolment increase 


3. Enrolment at all levels, in 1968, for the 
three Groups of countries'^/ and the region as а 
whole is shown in Table 1. 

It will be seen that total enrolment as well as 
enrolments by levels is following the projections 
rather closely in all the Groups. Levels of educa- 
tion where actual enrolment is lower than the tar- 
gets include the first level in Group B and second 
level upper stage in Group C (they are also reflec- 
ted in the corresponding percentages of the region). 
In all other cases actual enrolment is the same or 
higher than the targets. 


Enrolment ratio 


4. Total enrolment figures represent onlya 
result of educational policy targets which have been. 
expressed in enrolment ratios. By measuring en- 
rolment against the corresponding age-group of 
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population, enrolment ratios make it possible to 
identify the extent to which development of educa- 
tion is meeting the needs of the population eligible 
for entry into the education system. Enrolment 
ratios, for the first, second and third level of edu- 
cation, are shown in Table 2. 

5. Ап analysis of enrolment ratios confirms 
the conclusion that the development of education in 
Asia between 1964 and 1968 is fairly close to the 
targets. Іп Group A, although the actual enrol- 
ment atall levels is higher compared to projections, 
the actual enrolment ratios for the first and second 
levels are slightly below the targets, due to the fact 
that the new population estimates for all the rele- 
vant age-groups are considerably higher. 


Educational pyramid 


6. The "educational pyramid", i.e. the dis- 
tribution of enrolment by level of education, is shown 
in Table 3. 

In the region as a whole and in Groups B and C, 
the share of enrolmentat the second levelof educa- 
tion increased at a rate higher than projected. 


Distribution of enrolments by grade: first-level 


education 


7. Тһе Аѕіап Model envisaged progressive im- 
provement in the distribution pattern of enrolment 
by grades at the first level of education, One of 
the key points was the enrolment in grades VI-VII 
ав a proportion of the total enrolment in grades I- 
VII. Table 4 shows substantial improvement inall 
Groups of countries. 


(1) This is partially due to the fact that, in 1964 
figures, enrolment in grade VIII ofthe so- called 
senior basic schools in India (about 700,000 
pupils) was included under vocational education 
since, atthat time, these schools were consi- 
deredas different from generalschools by being 
vocational-oriented and were classified as а 
Separate category in Indian educational statistics. 
It will be recalled that, in the Asian Model, vo- 
cational education at the lower stage, second 
level, is described as covering "a large variety 
of courses, either essentially vocational and 
preparing directly for agricultural, industrial 
or commercial occupations, or diversified so 
that they include both general education and an 
introduction to practical subjects". Experience 
Shows, however, that the basic schools do not 
differ from general schools so Substantially as 
to justify their enrolment being included inthat 
of vocational education. They are therefore 
classified here under general education in 1968. 
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Distribution of enrolments by type of education: 


second and third levels 


8. Тһе Asian Model called for a diversifica- 
tion of education at the second level by a consider- 
able expansion of vocational and technical education 
and, at the third level, for а more rapid increase 
of science, science-based, technological and tech- 
nical courses as against arts, humanities and social 
Sciences. The distribution of enrolment, at the sec- 
ondand third levels of education, by type of studies, 
is shown in Table 5. 

9. It canbeseen that, at the lower stage ofthe 
second levelof education (grades VIII-X), vocational 
education is not only far below the targets, but its 
Share in total enrolment at this stage, in1968, is 
much lower even than in 1964, Enrolment in voca- 
tional education, grades VIII-X, increased some- 
what during the period in Groups A and C, but the 
increase was considerably lower compared to pro- 
jections and also compared to the growth of general 
education. Оп the other hand, in Group B there 
was a decline in the enrolment in vocational educa- 
tion. As a result, in the region as a whole, for 
1968, enrolment in vocational education, grades 
УШ-Х was less than in 1964, whereas the projec- 
tions called for an increase of nearly 70 per cent, 

10. At the upper stage of the second level 
grades XI-XII), technical education in Group A fol- 
lowed the targets. In Group C the proportion of 
pupils in technical education in 1968 was higher com- 
pared to projections. The more rapid increase of 
technical education at the upper stage did not fully 
counterbalance the effect of a too slow increase of 
vocational education at the lower stage. Іп Group 
B, the proportion as well as theabsolute number of 
pupils in technical education declined. 

11. The Asian Model assumed that a gradually 
increasing proportion of teachers will be trained in 
teacher-training institutions at the third level, with 
а corresponding decline in the proportion trained at 
the second level. Actually, in all the Groups, this 
decline was more rapid compared to projections. 
This reflects in Groups B and C a shift towards 
higher qualifications ofteachers, i. e, moreteachers 
are being trained at the third level, but also, espe- 
cially in Group A, the fact that some teachers are 
still being trained at the level lower than 10+ 2, 
i.e. atthe lower stage of the second level of education, 


PROJECTIONS OF EDUCATIONAL GROWTH: 
1970-1980 


12. The comparison of the actual growth of edu- 
cation with the targets envisaged in the Asian Model 
reveals close correspondence betweenactual achieve- 
ment and the overall target goals, although, as ex- 
plained in the following paragraphs, there is diver- 
gence in certain sectorial targets. Given this trend 
it would appear that the overall targets originally 


set for 1980 Бу the Bangkok Conference might not 
call for revision, except to the extent that it might 
be necessitated by a change in the educational 
policy of a Member State. 

13. The rate of population growth has a major 
effect on enrolment projections. New population 
estimates that have now become available show some 
changes over the population estimates on which the 
projections of the Asian Modelwere based. Table 6 
gives the new population estimates by school age- 
groups. Thenew estimates аге consistently higher 
forallthe relevantage-groups in Group A andlower 
in Group C (except population 13-17 years of agein 
1970 and 1975). Іп Group B, while the population 
age-group 6-12 is lower in 1970, it is higher in 
1975 and 1980. Similarly the age-group 13-17 is 
somewhat higherin 1970 and1980 but lowerin1975, 
and the age-group 18-31 higher in 1970 butlowerin 
1975 and 1980. 

14. Where the age- group population is higher 
than was originally estimated it will require provi- 
sion of a larger number of school places to reach 
the target enrolment ratios. The alternatives 
would therefore be to maintain thetarget enrolment 
ratios for1980 and increase the number of pupils to 
be enrolled, or to maintain the number of pupils to 
be enrolled as originally estimated and reduce the 
target enrolment ratios. 

15. The actual progress in the period 1964- 
1968 showsa major divergence between achievement 
and the Asian Model projections in the distribution 
of pupils а the second-level education by type of study: 
ihe enrolment in vocational and technical education 
has lagged considerably behind the projected rate of 
growth. Since the redistribution of pupils by type 
of study at the second level of education assumes a 
fundamental and desirable structuralre-orientation 
of the education systems, the Asian Model projec- 
tions have been maintained in this regard. It is 
recognized that efforts would need to be intensified 


to bring about the redistribution originally envisaged: 1) 


The maintenance of the target for 1980 will, however, 
involve a rearrangement of the targets for the inter- 
mediate years to provide for a rapid but none the less 
feasible rate of progression. 

16. Table 7 presents the revised target enrolment 
at all levels, 1970 (base year), 1975 and 1980. Іп 


order to permit comparison between the Asian Model 


projections and these new projections, the same 
hypothetical school structure has been used. For 
the same reason, no changes have been introduced 


(1) In the lower stage of secondary education in 
Group B, however, it is suggested that the 
target proportion of vocational education for 
1980 be revised downwards, reflecting the re- 
classification referred toin paragraph 9. While 
maintaining the same rate of increase in the 
proportion of vocational education as envisaged 
inthe Asian Model, this increaseis now applied 
to а 1964 base andadjustedaccordingly. Table 7 
reflects this adjustment. 


inthe grouping of countries, although some countries 
have developed their education more quickly than 

others and their position in the grouping would be 
somewhat different now to what it was in 1964. The 
implications of the new projections for the different 
Groups of countries are briefly summarized in the 

paragraphs that follow. 


Projections for countries in Group A 


17. The new population estimates shown for 
this group of countries are higher than the previous 
estimates for all the relevant age groups. 

The 1980 projections comprise the following 
targets and assumptions: 

(a) At the first level, enrolment in grades I-V 
will have to grow at an average annual rate of 9.0 
per cent in order to achieve an enrolment ratio of 
around 53 per cent in 1980. 

(b) Enrolments in grades I-VII will have to 
increase at an annual average rate of 9.1 per cent 
in order to achieve an enrolment ratio of about 
45 per cent. Тһе rate of drop-outs will need to be 
considerably reduced and the proportion of pupils 
in grades У1-УП as percentages of grades 1-УП 
will have to be increased from about 12 in 1970 to 
more than 13 in 1980. 

(c) The above rate of growth will involve à 
net increase of 1. 98 million pupils in the first level 
between 1970 and 1980. 

(d) Atthesecond level, the total enrolment 
will increase atan annual average rate of 13.0 рег 
cent to achieve an enrolment ratio of about 12 per 
cent in 1980. This will involve a net addition of 
370, 000 pupils during the decade. 

(e) Vocationally-oriented education at the lower 
stage of secondary education (grades VIII-X) will 
have to increase at an annual rate of 15. 5 per cent 
and in 1980 will account forabout 19 per cent of the 
total enrolment at that stage. It will involve a net 
addition of about 58,000 pupils between 1970 and 
1980. 

(f) At the upper stage of second-level educa- 
tion (grades IX-XII), technical and vocational edu- 
cation will increase at an annual rate of 24.0 per 
cent with a net addition of 38, 000 pupils. In 1980 
the enrolment distribution per type of education at 
this stage will be: general 52 per cent, technical 
34 per cent and teacher training 14 per cent. 

(g) Atthirdlevel, theaverageannualincrease 
is estimated at 15, 3 per cent in the period 1970- 
1980, reaching a total of 50, 000 students in 1980, 
of whom 52 per cent will be in science and science- 
based studies and 48 рег cent in arts and humanities. 
This will involve an average annual rate of growth 
of 17.9 per cent in science and science-based 
enrolment, 

(h) The distribution of enrolment (percentage) 
by level of education ("the educational pyramid") 
will evolve as follows: 
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1970 1980 
First level 89.4 85.5 
Second level 9.8 13.2 
Third level 0.8 1.3 


Projections for countries in Group B 


18. The new population estimates forthis Group 
of countries are higher than the earlier estimates 
for the age-group 6-12, which will affect the enrol- 
ment at the first level of education. 

(а) It is envisaged that countries in Group B 
will have achieved universal enrolment in grades 
1-У by around 1980. This will imply an average 
annual growth rate of 5. 6 per cent, which is some- 
what higher than the countries achieved in the last 
decade, 

(b) At first level grades I-VII, an annual ауег- 
age increase of 6.1 per cent will haveto be achieved 
in order to reach an enrolment ratio of about 90 per 
cent іп 1980. The rate of drop-outs will have to be 
considerably reduced and the proportion of enrol- 
ment in grades VI-VII as per cent of grades I-VII 
will be improved from 14.5 in 1970 to 18.4 in 1980. 
The above order of growth will call for a net addi- 
tion of about 90. 5 million pupils in the decade. 

(c) At the second level of education, the pro- 
jected targets will call for an average annual in- 
crease of 7. 9 per cent in enrolment with a net addi- 
tion of 21. 6 million pupils. 

(d) A considerable effort will be needed to di- 
versify second-level education. In thelower stage 
of secondary education, vocational education will 
have to grow at an average annual rate of 19.4 per 
cent in order to ensure that in 1980 about 15. 6 per 
cent of the total enrolment of that Stage is in voca- 
tional-oriented type of education. 

(e) At the upper Stage of secondary education, 
the magnitude of expansion in vocational and tech- 
nical education is also very high and would call for 
anaverage annual increase of 14. 2 percent. A net 
additional enrolment of about 2.4 million pupils will 
have to be achieved in vocational [technical types of 
education in order to ensure that in 1980 about 38. 5 
per cent of the total enrolment of upper secondary 
Stage is in vocational/technical education. 

(f) Teacher trainingis expected to shift to the 
third levelof education and a progressive decline of 
enrolment in teacher training at second level isas- 
sumed after 1975, 

(g) Inthirdlevel education, the total enrolment 
is envisaged to grow at a lower rate than occurred 
in the last decade. Тһе average annual rate of in- 
crease for1970-1980 is 5.6 percent which will mean 
а net increase of 1.8 million students. Ahigh rate 
of growth is called for in Scienceand science-based 
studies with a net addition of 1.2 million students, 
Ifthis balance between the overall enrolment growth 
at the third level and the growth in science-based 
studies is achieved, 54 per cent of the students will 
be in science-based studies in 1980. 
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(h) The "educational pyramid" is expectedto 
evolve as follows (in per cent): 


1970 1980 
First level 84.0 81.9 
Second level 14.2 16.4 
Third level 1.8 Te 


Projections for countries in Group 45 


19. The new population estimates are lower for 
Group C (except population 13-17 in 1970 and 1975), 

(a) At first level, it is envisaged that coun- 
tries in Group C will be able to achieve universal 
education of at least seven years! duration by 1975, 
Tothis end, theaverage annual rate of growth during 
the decade will be of the orderof 2.8 per cent, im- 
Plying a net increase of about 8. 6 million pupils, 

(b) At second level, an enrolment ratio of 45 
per cent is projected for 1980, which willmeanan 
annual average rate of increase of 6.8 per cent, 
with a net addition of about 4, 7 million pupils. 

(c) At the lower Stage of second-level educa- 
tion, vocational education is envisaged to grow at 
anannual average rate of 17, 7 percent and the en- 
rolment in vocational type of education by 1980 will 
account for about 24 per cent of the total enrolment 
in that stage. 

The average annual rate of increase in vocational/ 
technical education in the upper stage of second 
level of education will be 4.5 per cent and the en- 
rolment in 1980 will account for about 39 per cent 
of the total enrolment in that stage. This propor- 
tionis lowerthan that for 1970 since itis envisaged 
that technical education will shift more and more to 
post-secondary institutions. 

(d) At the third level of education, an enrol- 
ment ratio о 6. 34 percentin1980 implies an aver- 
age annual rate of increase of 3.9 per cent during 
the period 1970-1980, with a net addition of about 
315,000 students. The main increase is seen to 
take place in science and Science-based studies 
which in 1980 should account for about 56.6 per 
cent of the total enrolment in third level education. 

(e) The educational pyramid" will evolve аз 
follows (in per cent): 


1970 1980 
First level 82.4 76. 7 
Second level 15.5 21.1 
Third level 2.1 2.2 


Projections for the region 


20. The total population of the region is esti- 
mated toincrease from 1,072 million in 1970 to 
1,412 million in 1980 and the School-age population 
(6-21) from 396 million to 531 million. The educa- 
tional targets for the regionare theaggregatetargets 
of the groups of countries. 


(а) Тһе enrolment ratios in the three levels of 
education will change as follows (in per cent): 


Estimated Projected 
1970 1980 
First level 72.00 90. 01 
Second level 20. 23 32. 69 
Third level 4.02 5.05 


(b) At thefirst level, total enrolment in grades 
I-V will increase from 119 million in 1970 to 196 
million іп 1980, or at an average annual rate of 5.1 
per cent. 

The total enrolment at the first level (grades 
I-VII) will increase from 141 million in 1970 to 242 
million in 1980, or at an average annual rate of 5. 6 
per cent, 

(c) Enrolment at the second level (grades VIII- 
XII) will increase from 24.3 million in 1970 to 51 
million in 1980 or at an average annual rate of 7. 7 
per cent, 

Education at the second level will be diversi- 
fied and facilities for technical and vocationally- 
oriented education will be expanded at both stages 
of secondary education.  Enrolment in these types 
of education will account for 22 per cent of thetotal 
second level enrolment. 

(d) At the third level, enrolment will increase 
from 3.2 million in 1970 to 5.3 in 1980; anaverage 
annual rate of 5.3 per cent. Besides strengthening 
university institutions, non-university institutions 
at the third level will be developed. 

Of the total enrolment at the third level, 55 рег 
cent will be in science, science-based and techno- 
logical education in 1980 as compared with 43 per 
cent in 1970. 

(e) The "educational pyramid" will change аз 
follows (in per cent): 


1970 1980 
First level 83.7 81.1 
Second level 14.4 17.1 
Third level 1.9 1.8 


Teacher requirements 


21. The number of teachers required is deter- 
mined on the basis of the increase in enrolment and 
the assumed changes in the pupil-teacher ratios. 
Again, the pupil-teacher ratios for 1980 have been 
maintained at the same level as envisaged in the 
Asian Model. Assumed changes inthe pupil-teacher 
ratios are shown in Table 8 and the number of tea- 
chers, by level of education, is shown in Table 9. 

22. In the region as a whole, Ше total number 
of teachers willincrease 1. 7 fold. The net addition 
to the teaching force over the ten years will represent 
3.1 million teachers, out of which 2.1 million will 
be for the first level of education. 


Cost of expenditure 


23. The costing of the projected educational 
development is based on unit cost estimates, i.e. 
on estimates of recurring costs per pupil and of 


capital costs per additional pupil-place. The unit 
cost estimates have been limited to cover only items 
that are minimally essential for, and directed to, 
instructional work. They do not include auxiliary 
and welfare services such as school meals, school 
uniforms, transportation, teachers! housing etc. , 
which, desirable as they are, wereassumed to form 
more appropriately part of the overall national wel- 
fare programme in which they should be costed. Nor 
do they include the cost of boarding, clothing and 
accommodation borne by the family. Opportunity 
costs, representing the estimated loss of income 
from foregone employment opportunities or, in 
case of capital costs, from not devoting these re- 
sources to alternative investment projects, have 
not been taken into account. 

24. Тһе unit cost estimates used іп the Asian 
Model have been revised in the light of the most re- 
cent information available. In case of recurring 
costs per pupil, the changes have been very slight 
and are mainly due to changed pupil-teacher ratios. 
The estimates of recurring costs per pupil have 
been based, as in the Asian Model, on three main 
factors: the average annual salary of teachers, the 
pupil-teacher ratio and the proportion of teacher 
salaries to total recurring costs. At the first 
level of education, provision of free textbooks has 
also been taken into account. Recurring costs рег 
pupil are shown in Table 10. 

25. Capital costs per pupil-place have been 
revised by the Asian Regional Institute for School 
Building Research on the basis of additional sur- 
veys conducted by the Institute since 1966. The 
changes affect technical schools, second level up- 
per stage, and furniture and equipment costs at all 
second-level institutions. Тһе capital costs рег 
pupil-place are assumed to be the same for allthe 
groups of countries, and constant over the 10-year 
period 1970-1980. Since changes in capital costs 
per pupil-place as against the Asian Model are re- 
latively more important than in recurring cost per 
pupil, Table 11 shows not only the final unit cost 
estimate, but also all its elements. 

26. The replacement rate of existing pupil- 
places was assumed to increase gradually so as, 
by 1980, to reach 2.5 per cent yearly for the first 
level of education, 2 per cent yearly for the 
second level, alltypes, and 1 per cent yearly for 
the third level of education. 

27. 'The unit cost assumptions, applied to the 
enrolment projections, lead to an estimation of 
educationalcosts, as shown in Table 12. Тһе edu- 
cational costs are expressedin US dollars and Шеге- 
foreareto beinterpreted with due regard to the limi- 
tations inherentinthis procedure. They are based 
on theassumption of a constant price level. Move- 
ment in prices willobviously imply the need for cor- 
responding adjustment. 

28. In the region as a whole, total educational 
costs will increase 2. 2 fold between 1970 and 1980. 
Somewhat more than 40 per cent of these costs will 
be devoted to first-level education, while the share 
ofthe second level will be slightly under 40 percent 
and the share of the third level about 20 perccent. 
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29. Asa test of Ше economic feasibility of the 
educational targets the percentage of Gross National 
Product to be devoted to education was calculated 
on the basis of four GNP growth hypotheses (Table 
right). Their purposeisto provide a certain frame 
of reference for testing the economic feasibility of 
the envisaged educational targets. 

For the fourteen developing countries ofthe re- 
gion for which the estimates of the rates of growth 
are presented by ECAFE (these countries account 
for morethan 95 per cent ofthe GDP ofthe developing 
countries of the region) the weighted average annual 
rate is computedat 6-7 per cent per annum (6 per 
cent on low projections and 7 per cent on high pro- 
jections). Тһе cost of educational development in 
terms of 6 per cent annual growth rate of GNP will 
account for 4. 52 per cent of GNP for education in 
1980, and in terms of 7 per cent for 4. 04 per cent 
of GNP foreducational expenditure. On these hy- 
potheses, the costs involved in the magnitude of edu- 
cational development envisaged for the region asa 
whole аге at alevel which appear to be feasible, and 
considering the contribution of education to overall 
development, desirable. 
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Total educational costs as per cent of GNP 


GNP annual growth 1970 1975 1980 


Group A 


At 4% 1.60 2.41 3. 54 
А% 5% 1.57 2.25 3.16 
А+ 6% 1.54 2. 11 2.82 
At 7% 1.51 1,97 2.52 
Group В 

At 4% 3.75 4.77 5. 91 
А% 5% 3.68 4,46 5.26 
А% 6% 3.61 4,18 4.70 
А% 7% 3. 54 3.91 4.20 
Group С 

А% 4% 4.27 4,69 5,15 
А% 5% 4.19 4.39 4. 59 
At 6% dli 411 0410 
At 7% 4.04 3.84 3. 66 
The Region 

At 4% 3.83 4. 71 5. 68 
А% 5% 3.76 4.41 5.07 
А% 6% 3.69 4.12 4.52 
At 7% 3. 62 3.86 4. 04 


Note: СМР for all the countries of the Region have 
been obtained for 1968 from the World Bank 
Atlas. 


Appendix В 


STATISTICAL TABLES RELATING TO APPENDIX А 
I. Comparative Tables 
Actual Progress and Projections (the Asian Model) 


(Tables 1-5) 


Note: The groups in all tables refer to the following countries: 


Group A: Afghanistan, Laos, Nepal; 
Group B: Burma, India, Indonesia, Iran, Khmer Republic, Mongolia, Pakistan, Republic of Viet-Nam; 
Republic of China, Republic of Korea, Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore, Republic of Sri 


Group C: 
Lanka, Thailand, 


Table 1 


Enrolment at alllevels, 1968, 
projected(1) and actual (in thousands) 


_ р €—ÀÓ—— M M л... 


Actual as Actual as 
Projected Actual % of Projected Actual % of 
projected projected 
Group A Group B 
I level (I-VII) 1,143 1,210 105.9 100,360 96,398 96.1 
П level, 
lower stage (УШ-Х) 98 99 101.0 11,732 11,730 100.0 
upper stage (Х1-ХП) 21 21 100.0 3,589 3,595 100.2 
TOTAL (VIII-XII) 119 120 100.8 15,321 15,325 100.0 
Ш level (XII) 8 10 125.0 2,040 2,081 102.0 
TOTAL, all levels 1,270 1,340 105.5 117, 721 113,804 96.7 
Group С The Region 
I level (I-VII) 25,277 25,328 100.2 126,780 122,936 97.0 
П level, 
lower stage (VIII- X) 3,332 3,556 106.7 15,162 15,385 101.5 
upper stage (Х1-ХП) 1,082 1,041 96.2 4,692 4,657 99.3 
TOTAL (VIII-XII) 4,414 4,597 104.1 19,854 20,042 100.9 
Ш level (ХШ+) 622 645 103.7 2,670 2,135 102.5 
TOTAL, all levels 30,313 30,570 100.8 149,304 145,714 97.6 


(1) As in the Asian Model. 
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Table 2 


Enrolment ratios, first, second and third level of education, 
1964 and 1968 (projected and actual), in per cent 


1964 1968 1964 1968 
Projected Actual Projected Actual 
Group A Group B 
I Level 17.67 22.69 22.65 57.24 63. 62 62.51 
II Level 2.00 3.91 3.66 13.81 16.67 16.47 
Ш Level 0.30 0.42 0.48 2.79 3.44 3.45 
Group С Тһе Керіоп 
I Level 88.83 91.24 92.41 60.66 66.59 65.66 
II Level 24.92 21.64 28.91 15.13 17.91 17.87 
Ш Level 5. 73 6. 00 6.20 3.02 3. 71 8.75 


Note: Тһе relevant population groups аге: Гог the I level - population 6-12 years of age; for the II level - 
population 13-17 years of age; for the III level - population 18-21 years of age. For the calculation 
of the actual enrolment ratios in 1968 new population estimates of the United Nations have been used, 
whereas the 1964 and projected ratios for 1968 were based upon population estimates and projections 
available in 1965. As inthe Asian Model, the teacher-training continuation course (grade XIII) in- 
cluded іп the second-level enrolment totals, figures in the calculations of third-level enrolment ratios. 


Table 3 


Distribution of enrolment, by level of education, 
1964 and 1968 (projected and actual), in per cent 


1964 1968 1964 1968 
Projected Actual Projected Actual 
Group A Group B 
І Level 93.1 90.0 90.3 86.8 85.3 84.7 
П Level 6.3 9.4 9.0 1447 13.0 13.5 
Ш Level 0.6 0.6 0.7 1.5 1.7 1.8 
ее ————==———————————=—=———=——————==—————м——————.— 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
—————— Ó——€————— a L ee сң 
Group C The Region 
I Level 84.7 83.4 82.9 86.4 84.9 84.4 
II Level 13.4 14.6 15.0 12.0 13.3 13.7 
III Level 1.9 2.0 2.1 1.6 1.8 1.9 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Table 4 
Enrolment in Grades VI-VII as per cent of 


enrolment at the first level 1964 and 1968 
(projected and actual), in per cent 


nn IIIIIIIIIIIMlIaiIIMMMMlMlMl 


1964 1968 1964 1968 
Projected Actual Projected Actual 
 ——————————— ——-—-—— —— 
Group A Group B 
Grades VI-VII as per cent of grades I-VII 9.6 11.3 11.4 11.8 13.2 14.2 
Group C The Region 
Grades VI-VII as per cent of grades I-VII 15.4 15.8 16.9 12.5 13.7 14.8 


_ р ——<———-——— 


ТаЫе 5 
Distribution of enrolment at the second and third levels, 


by type of studies, 1964 and 1968 
(projected and actual), in per cent 


м 


1964 1968 1964 1968 
Projected Actual Projected Actual 
a 
Group A Group B 

Second level: 
Vocational УШ-Х as per cent of total 

уш-х 21.3 21.3 18.1 18.2 21.0 4.3 
Technical XI-XII as рег cent of total 

Х1-ХП 10.0 14,3 14,3 25.6 28.9 16.5 
Teacher training XI-XII ав per cent of total 

XI-XII 30.0 23.8 9.5 17.8 15.3 7.0 
Third level: 
Science, science-based, technological and 

technical XII as per cent of total ХШ+ 35.7 38.4 43.5 43.6 44.7 43.0 

Group С The Region 

Second level: 
Vocational VIII-X as per cent of total 

уш-х 7.2 12.2 6.4 15.8 19,1 4. 8 
Technical XI-XII ав рег cent of total 

XI-XII 40.8 38.9 47.1 29.8 31.1 23.3 
Teacher training XI-XII as per cent of total 

XI-XII 8.3 6.8 5.5 13.2 13.4 627 
Third level: 
Science, science-based, technological and 

technical XIII- as per cent of total ХШ+ 35.5 39.8 37.5 41.5 43.'l 41.7 


"9 
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Il. Projections of Educational Growth (Revised) 
1970-1980 


(Tables 6-12) 


Table 6 


Estimated school-age population and total population 
1970-1975-1980 (in thousands) 


1970 1975 1980 

Group А 

6-12 5,550 6,483 7,610 
13-17 3,424 3,767 4,342 
18-21 2,372 2,689 2,960 
Total 6-21 11,346 12,939 14,912 
АП ages 31,221 35, 319 40,043 
Group В 

6-12 161,403 191,662 225,625 
13-17 99,123 109, 954 129,519 
18-21 67,030 78,576 87,505 
Total 6-21 327,556 380,192 442,649 
АП арез 895,118 1,029,215 1,177,207 


тырс саз Кес = е ©, ТЫКТЫН И ee и а 
Group С 


6-12 28,627 31,446 35,454 
13-17 17,046 19,847 21,857 
18-21 11,146 13,755 15,935 
Total 6-21 56,819 65,048 73,246 
АП адев 145,912 168, 760 195,042 


The Region 


6-12 195,580 229,591 268,689 
13-17 119,593 133,568 155,718 
18-21 80,548 95,020 106,400 
Total 6-21 395,721 458,179 530,807 
All ages 1,072,251 1,233,294 1,412,292 


L U OR 


Source: Population Division, United Nations. 


Table 7 


Estimated enrolment at all levels, 
1970 (base year), 1975 and 1980 
(in thousands) 


Level of education 1970 1975 1980 1970 1975 1980 


Group A Group B 
First level (I-VII) 


Grades I-V 1,251 1,955 2,955 96,089 127,856 165,653 
Enrolment ratio 30. 89% 40.43% 52. 93% 81.14% 89.53% 100.05% 

Grades 1-УП 1,420 2,233 3,399 112,385 152,428 202,882 
Enrolment ratio 25.59% 34.44% 44. 67% 69. 63% 79.53% 89. 92% 

Proportion of all levels 89.4% 87.2% 85.5% 84.0% 82.8% 81:9% 


Second level (VIII- XII) 


Lower stage (VIII-X) 


General 108 195 321 13,785 19,673 27,140 
Vocational 18 39 76 850 2,186 5,016 
Total (УШ-Х) 126 234 397 14, 635 21,859 32,156 
Upper stage (XI-XII) 
General 21 40 67 3,238 4,381 4,954 
Technical and vocational 5 16 43 863 1,756 3,271 
Teacher training 3 8 18 304 392 272 
Total (XI- XII) 29 64 128 4,405 6,529 8,497 
Total (VIII- XII) 155 298 525 19,040 28,388 40,653 
Enrolment ratio 4. 53% 7. 88% 12.04% 19.13% 25.74% 31.32% 
Proportion of all levels 9.8% 11.6% 13.2% 14.2% 15.4% 16.4% 


Third level (XIII+) 


Science and other (XIII+) 5 14 26 1,080 1,660 2,290 
Arts and other (XIII+) 7 16 24 1,375 1,720 1,936 
Total (XIII+) 12 30 50 2,455 3,380 4,226 
Enrolment ratio 0.51% 1.15% 1.77% 3.77% 4.41% 4. 92% 
Proportion of all levels 0. 8% 1.2% 1.3% 1.8% 1.8% 1.7% 


Percentage in science and other 
(хин) 44. 3% 46. 6% 52.0% 44.0% 49.1% 54.2% 


TOTAL (АП Levels) 1,587 2,561 3,974 133,880 184,196 247,761 
Index (1970 = 100) 100.0 161.4 250.4 100.0 137.6 185,1 
Group С The Region 

First level (I-VII) 

Grades I-V 21,936 24,883 27,328 119,276 154,694 195,936 
Enrolment ratio 104.87% 108. 85% 104. 7276 83.18% 90. 73% 99. 34% 

Сгадез І-УП 26,949 81,311 35,528 140, 754 185,972 241,809 
Enrolment ratio 94. 14% 99. 57% 100. 21% 72.00% 81.04% 90.01% 

Proportion of all levels 82.4% 80.0% 76. 7% 83.7% 82.3% 81.1% 


Level of education 1970 1975 1980 1970 1975 1980 


Group C The Region 
Second level (VIII- XII) 
Lower stage (VIII- X) 
General 3,614 4,558 5,931 17, 507 24,426 33,392 
Vocational 971 920 1,894 1,239 3,145 6,986 
Total (VIII-X) 3,985 5,478 7,825 18,746 27,571 40,378 
Upper stage (XI- XII) 
General 533 803 1,158 3,792 5,224 6,179 
Technical and vocational 496 631 773 1,364 2,403 4,087 
Теасһег ігаіпіпр 53 50 37 360 450 327 
Total (XI- XII) 1,082 1,484 1,968 5,516 8,077 10,593 
Total (VIII- XII) 5,067 6,962 9,793 24,262 35,648 50,971 
Enrolment ratio 29. 68% 35. 13% 44. 76% 20.23% 26.65% 32. 69% 
Proportion of all levels 15.5% 17.8% 21.1% 14.4% 15.8% 17.1% 
Third level (XIIL+) 
Science and other (XIII+) 275 419 566 1,360 2,093 2,882 
Arts and other (XIII+) 410 429 434 1,792 2,165 2,394 
Total (XIII+) 685 848 1,000 3,152 4,258 5,276 
Enrolment ratio 6.21% 6.24% 6. 34% 4.02% 4.58% 5.05% 
Proportion of all levels 2.1% 2.2% 2.2% 1.9% 1.9% 1.8% 
Percentage in science and other 
(XIII) 40.2% 49. 4% 56. 6% 43.2% 49.2% 54. 6% 
TOTAL (АП Levels) 32,701 39,121 46,321 168,168 225,878 298,056 
Index (1970 = 100) 100.0 119.6 141.7 100.0 134.3 177.2 


Note: Ав іп the Asian Model, Ше teacher-training continuation course (Grade XIII), included in the second- 
level enrolment totals, figures in the calculations of third-level enrolment ratios. 


Table 8 


Pupil-teacher ratios, by level and type 


eee 


Group A Group B Group C 
1970 1975 1980 1970 1975 1980 1970 1975 1980 

First level 36 40 45 45 45 45 37 40 45 
Second level, lower stage 

general 25 25 25 25 25 30 30 30 30 

vocational 20 20 20 20 20 25 24 25 25 
Second level, upper stage 

general 20 20 20 20 25 25 28 25 25 

technical А 20 20 20 16 18 20 20 20 20 

teacher training 16 20 25 16 20 25 12 20 25 
Third level, science, etc. 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
Arts, etc. 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 
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Table 9 · 


Teachers, by level of education (in thousands) 


Group A Group B 

1970 1975 1980 1970 1975 1980 
First level 39 р 56 76 2,497 3, 388 4, 508 
Зесопа 1еуе1 7 13 23 829 1,189 1,478 
Third level 1 2 3 153 216 279 
Total, all levels 47 71 102 3,479 4,792 6,265 

Group С The Region 
First level 728 783 790 3,264 4,277 5,374 
Second level 186 255 360 1,022 1,457 1,861 
Third level 42 54 67 196 272 349 
Total, all levels 956 1,092 1,217 4,482 5,956 7,584 

Table 10 


Recurring costs per pupil, by level and type of education 
(in US dollars at constant prices) 


Group A Group B Group C 


1970 1980 1970 1980 1970 1980 
First level 9.70 11.30 8.40 12.10 21.40 22.80 
Second level, lower stage 
general 26.50 34.80 39.00 40.80 41.80 50.40 
vocational 38.00 50.20 56.00 56.50 60.10 69.80 
Second level, upper stage 
general 33.10 43.50 48.80 49.00 44.90 60.50 
technical 82.10 99.80 113. 90 107.10 127.40 149. 60 
teacher training 74.80 57. 60 87.70 67.70 146.90 85.30 
Third level, Science, etc. 313. 20 381.80 313.20 381.80 350. 90 427.60 
Arts, etc. 141.60 163.60 141.60 163. 60 158.60 183.20 


А 
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Table 11 


Capital costs per pupil-place, by level and type of education 
(in US dollars at constant prices) 


iab Rad 2-22 ANNE 05s 2 9 
Area per Net building Gite Furniture and 


Net building : 
pupil-place cost per 4 Total 
cost per sq. m. ва. m. pupil-place cost equipment 
First level 27 1.3 35 4 її 46 
Second level, lower stage 
general 40 3 120 36 50 206 
vocational 40 4 160 48 88 296 
Second level, upper stage 
general 40 3 120 36 50 206 
technical 45 6 270 60 144 474 
teacher 
training 40 3 120 36 50 206 
Third level, Science, etc. 60 16 960 480 640 2,080 
Arts, etc. 60 6 360 180 120 660 
Table 12 
Educational costs, recurring and 
capital, by level of education 
(in thousands of US dollars at constant prices) 
1970 1975 1980 
recurring capital total recurring capital total recurring capital total 
costs costs costs costs costs costs costs costs costs 
Group A 
First level 13774 6854 20628 23446 11086 34532 38409 17618 56027 
Second level 4876 5380 10256 11175 9745 20920 23229 19241 42470 
Third level 2557 3354 5911 7316 4526 11842 13853 8108 21961 
Total, 
all levels 21207 15588 36795 41937 25357 67294 75491 44967 120458 
€———— ЕЕ Е И n AX ee OUT „=ч ТЭГЖ, 
Group B 
First level 944034 376354 1320388 1539523 553219 2092742 2454872 783007 3237879 
Second level 868186 410896 1279082 1421343 615700 2027043 2002201 1063855 3066056 
Third level 532956 258918 791874 840454 290856 1131310 1191052 407362 1598414 
Total, г Чан” MM 


all levels 2345176 1056168 3391344 3801320 1459775 5251095 5648125 2254224 17902349 
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1970 1975 1980 
recurring capital total recurring capital total recurring capital total 
costs costs costs costs costs costs costs costs costs 
Group C 
First level 576708 50080 626788 704498 53875 758373 810038 74525 884563 
Second level 268270 90177 358447 406586 143206 549792 619980 234231 854211 
Third level 161524 56868 218392 236731 63300 300021 321530 88362 409892 
Total, 
all levels 1006502 197125 1203627 1347805 260381 1608186 1751548 397118 2148666 
First level 1534516 433288 1967804 2267467 618180 2885647 3303319 875150 4178469 
Second level 1141332 506453 1647785 1839104 768651 2597755 2645410 1317327 396273" 
Third level 697037 319140 1016177 1084491 358682 1443173 1526435 503832 2030267 
Total, 
all levels 3372885 1258881 4631766 5191062 1745513 6926575 7475164 2696309 10171473 
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Argentina 
Australia 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 


Bulgaria 
Burma 
Cameroon 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Chile 
Colombia 


Congo (People's 
Republic of) 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 


ургив 
Czechoslovakia 


Dahomey 

Denmark 

Arab Republic 

of Egypt 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

French West Indies 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 


Ghana 


Indonesia 
Iran 
Iraq 


Ireland 
Israel 


Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Kenya 

Khmer Republic 
Korea 

Kuwait 

Liberia 

Libya 
Luxembourg 
Malaysia 

Malta 

Mauritius 
Mexico 

Monaco 
Netherlands 
Netherlands Antilles 
New Caledonia 
New Zealand 


Niger 
Nigeria 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Peru 


Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Southern Rhodesia 
Romania 

Senegal 


Singapore 
South Africa 
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